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RABELAIS. 

an English society in honour of Rabe- 
gformed—indeed, already exists—it be- 
glishmen to consider the amount of 

lion to the great curé de Meudon. 
the chief characteristics of a great writer 
mess with which his readers can approach 
pe timiliarity, if I may so express it, which 
He is like a well-bred gentleman who 
if to those with whom he comes in con- 
Y One is at ease and finds delight in his 
yhen we take up a play of Shakspeare, 
one which we have not read for some 
arestrack by the numerous familiar words 
ions we come across ; the thoughts and 
to be our own. With none of the 
is this more remarkably the case than 
; he is replete with “ household 


Lieven for us Englishmen, separated from 


Feenturies, speakinga different language, 
inded by other customs and institutions. 
to which modern writers, especially our 
irists, are indebted to Rabelais is re- 
| They have pillaged from him and 
his ideas right and left, frequently with- 
test recognition. 











Many words now | qui portoient robes de tafetas armois 


commonly employed in all European languages are 
of his coining, from which I content myself by 
citing Pantagruéliste, “c’est-d-dire vivre en paix, 
joie, santé, faisan tousjours grand chére.” 

The very remarkable expression which Shak- 
speare puts into the mouth of Iago in Othello, I. i., 
springs from Gargantua, livre i. chap. iii.: “ Et 
faisoient eux deux souvent ensemble la beste a 
deux dos.” 

In Rochester’s play of Sodom the very curious 
fountain which adorns the first scene of the second 
act will be found exactly described in livre i. 
chap. lv. of Gargantua (consult Harleian MS. 7312, 
in British Museum, and Centuria Librorwm Ab- 
sconditorum, p. 332). 

The means employed by Gulliver to quench the 
flames in the palace at Lilliput (chap. v.) had 
already been used by Pantagruel to swamp his 
enemies (livre ii. chap. xxviii.). 

Sterne’s amusing dissertations upon noses are 
evidently inspired by those of Rabelais, and in 
fact he owns as much in vol, iii. chap. xxxii. of 
Tristram Shandy. 

Could not one imagine that schoolboys and 
tourists, who are so fond of defacing monuments, 
hotel windows, &c., with their own names, were 
simply emulating Pantagruel, who “un jour prit, 
d’un grand rocher qu’on nomme Passelourdin, une 
grosse roche,... et la mit sus quatre piliers au 
milieu d’un champ, bien 4 son aise, afin que les- 
dicts escoliers, quand ils ne scauroient aultre chose 
faire, passassent temps & monter sur ladicte pierre, 
et 14 banqueter a force flacons, jambons et pastés, 
et escrire leurs noms dessus avec un coulteau,” &c, 
(Pantagruel, livre ii. chap. v.). 

Had not Rabelais a prophetic vision of the 
School Board and the present movement for over- 
educating girls when he penned the following 
lines ?— 

“ Tout le monde est plein de gens scavans, de précep- 
teurs trés-doctes, de librairies trés-amples, qu’il m’est 
avis que, ni au temps de Platon, ni de Cicéron, ni de 
Papinian, n’estoit telle commodité d’estude qu’on y voit 
maintenant. Et ne se fauldra plus doresnavant trouver 
en place ni en compagnie, qui ne sera bien expoli en 
l’officine de Minerve. Je vois les brigands, les bourreaux, 
les adventuriers, les palefreniers de maintenant, plus 
doctes que les docteurs et prescheurs de mon temps. 
Que diraijo? Les femmes et 23 ont aspiré A ceste 
louange et manne céleste de bonr trine.”—Panta- 
l, livre ii. chap, viii. 


1e doc 
g ru 

Many of your reader | recollect a clever 
engraving in Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, repre- 
sentinga crowd of people gazing into a confectioner’s 
window at the Twelfth Night cakes there displayed, 
while some “ vulgar boys” are pinning their coat- 
tails and dresses together. The same practical 
joke was perpetrated by Panurge :— 

“En l’aultre, force provision de hai 
dont il accouploit souvent les hommes et femmes en 
compaignies ci ils estoient serrés, et mesmement celles 


i; et, Vheure qu’elles 


wil 


et claveaux, 


u 
8 
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se vouloient départir, elles rompvient toutes leurs 
robes.” 

Let us add a sequel to the above scene, and 
yicture the naughty boys pursued by the beadle. 
heir probable conduct, “taking sights” and 

putting out their tongues, will be found equally 
graphically described by Rabelais :— 

** Lors fit l’Anglois tel signe: la main gauche toute 
ouverte il leva hault en lair, puis ferma au poing les 
quatre doigts d'icelle, et le poulce estendu assit sus la 
»inne du nez.”"—“ A quoi Panurge...mit ses deux mains 
fices en forme de peigne sur sa teste, tirant la langue 
tant qu'il pouvoit, et tournant les yeux en la teste comme 
une chévre qui meurt.”—Pantagruel, livre ii. chaps. xvi. 
and xix. 

But enough for one notice. Perhaps some 
member of the Rabelais Ciub will add other 
Pantagruelistic cuttings, or give to the world a 
volume cf plagiarisms on Rabelais (and a large and 
racy one might be compiled), “car les matiéres 
sout tant ardues que les paroles humaines ne 
servient suffisantes a les exprimer & mon plaisir.” 

H. 8S. AsHBez. 


A VENETO-CRETAN POEM. 

The kindness of a learned friend, Mr. Frederic 
Norgate, has lately made me the possessor of a 
neo-Hellenic poem, which I venture to think 
deserves some notice in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

It is a metrical love story composed by the 
most noble Vincenzo Cornaro, of Sitia, in the 
island of Crete. My copy is of an edition printed 
at Venice in 1797, but as the Venetians sur- 
rendered Crete in the preceding century, and must 
be supposed to have then left it, the poem itself 
will have been written at a much earlier date. It 
is a work of considerable merit, taken by itself; 
relatively to time and place, its merits, if not greater, 
become more conspicuous. There is a fulness and 
facility of general description, combined with a 
certain expansion of sentiment, which makes this 
a very readable book. <A notice of it may, there- 
fore, possibly interest even the polymaths of 
a OB 

It is in five parts or cantos, and relates the love 
passages of Erotocritus and the Princess Aretusa. 
In its form it is both dramatic and narrative. The 
greater part of the poem is taken up with dialogue, 
the names of the characters being prefixed to 
theirspeeches. Of the dramatis persone (twenty- 
six in number) there is a descriptive catalogue, 
just as in Shakespeare’s plays. The narrative 
portions as they recur are headed “poet.” The 
story is as follows :—There was once in Athens a 
great king named Heracles, who ruled over that and 
many other countries. His queen was named 
Arteme. Amidst their happiness and prosperity, 
however, they had one care only, and that was a 
great one— 

Kai povov éva Aoytopoyv ciyav ToAAG peydro, 





itl a. 
They had nochild. After a time, in answer to their 
urgent prayers, a daughter was born, This 
Aretusa. She grew up beautiful and accomplished, 
adorned with all the virtues and all the graces— 
"Odaus tais xdpes Ke dperais rove Troops 
Side by side with her grew up also Erotociin 
the son of Pezostratus, the king’s prime Minister 
(roXutixds ovpBovdros rod Bao Neus) Eroto. 
critus, equally a paragon in his way, falls in love 
with the princess and confides his passion to bis 
friend Polydorus, who very sensibly urges upon 
Erotocritus the utter hopelessness of such a passion, 
and advises him to make himself scarce at ty 
palace. The lover follows his advice, but, having 
a voice like a nightingale, and being a masicisy 
besides, he takes to singing incognito outside the 
palace in the dead of night. The princess sits up 
to hear the music, and naturally wants to knoy 
who it is that sings :— 

Tlouws etvae avtds rod tpayoude, 

No one can tell her. Finding that the king bu 
taken alarm at these serenades, Erotocritus makes 
up his mind to leave home. Shortly after this his 
father falls ill, and the queen and the Princess pay 
him a complimentary visit at his house, While 
there the princess obtains access to Erotocrituss 
private apartments, and there amongst his 
she finds the originals of the songs which she hs 
heard at night. She now knows who her unsen 
lover is, and on his returning to Athens shorly 
afterwards a mutual passion is declared betwen 
them. 

Just at this time Heracles gives a grand toum- 
ment, and all the kings far and near attend it 
This is particularly well described, and reminds as 
much of Chaucer’s Knight's Tale. Erotocritus, of 
course, resolves to break a lance and to prom 
that he is as good at knightly fighting as any other 
young fellow— 

Na Soxipdon cai va 5), p’ dAoyo Kal Kovrdps, 


“Av ei” kaAdds va roca, vay Ke dAdo raduap, 


He unhorses the son of the King of Cyprus, ad 
wins the prize. <All the Court rejoice at recognizing 
Erotocritus in the victor, and the princess becomes 
more deeply enamoured than ever. 

Her health suffers in consequence, and be 
parents ask each other what ails her— : 
Kv d\AjAws tws eA€yaow, Hv TAKE 1) Aperovrs. 
Her malady is inscrutable even to the palit 
doctor— 

ytatpos dev rd yrepife. 
Erotocritus prevails upon his father to moot the 
subject of a marriage between him and the princes 
to the king. The result may be easily gu 
The king tells Pezostratus to get out of his sight, 


miyave, kal piye ard KovTa pov, 
and the son is banished. 
After a parting interview with ber lover Aretas 
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EE 
igs s dream. She is at sea alone in a frail barque. 
and peril environ her. She sees a light 

iil in 8 man’s hand at a distance. It shines over 
tie broad waters, and the man calls out to her not 
in fear— — a : * " 
Aocrov Bwpet, Tws yAapye orov ToTapov 

nV rharn, 7 , ‘2a 

Wa Aaprvpwratn Pwr, Ke aydpwros T 
dura(er TIS, }22) pwbisi]S- 

Se explains her dream to her nurse, who has been 
gikened by her screams. “The man who h lds 
fhe light,” she says, “ is Erotocritus.” She adds, 
*fhis was no dream, nurse.” 

Avy jrov rovrov dverpo, Névva. 

Atthis conjuncture the King of Byzantium sends 
g mbassador to Athens to demand Aretusa in 
pamiage for his son. She refuses the match, and 
locked up in a fortress for months by her in- 
digaat father in order to overcome her obduracy. 
Intocritus, in the mean time, is in exile at Negri- 
pat (ory éypurzo). 

Bat the déno@ment is at hand. 
Tibia falls out with the King of Athens an 
puehes an army against that city. Erotocritus 
ars of this and prepares himself for great events. 
He goes to an old witch at Negropont, and obtains 
fom her a wash that will so alter him that his 
pither will not know him. He becomes black, 
then before he was fair exceedingl y— 

Tutras weAavopavpos rovTov Eaves Tepicora. 
Mt the same time he thoughtfully 
fom the witch a flask of another water which 
vil restore his complexion when necessary. 
He goes to Athers. Through his valour and 
gaerilship the Viachians are stopped in their vic- 
onious career, and are finally defeated hopelessly, 
deta Homeric battle. The King of Athens, in 
gatitude, offers to adopt Erotocritus before he 
hows who he is, and to share his kingdom with 
tim, When the mystery is dispelled, Heracles 
tél his daughter she is to be the bride of Ero- 
Weritus ; it was written in heaven— 


‘ 


j 


Bow ued Aes Tov ’Epwroxpirov, oTov otpave Vv 
€ypag.dy. 
After this there is a little more poetical business, 
ind then the parties are married. 

ho was the Cornaro who wrote this curious 

poem, which now must be valuable, if only for the 
anguage in which it is written ? H. C. C. 
THE “SIXTH NOBILITY” ROLL OF ARMS, 
british Museum Additional MSS., No. 29505 (vellum 

roll ; arms in colours). 
Although the Museum catalogue of the Addi- 
MSS. associates this roll with the reign of 


The King of 
} 


obtains | 


Henry VI., and, therefore, the record may be 
taken to be probably a contemporary document 
| belonging to that period, and not a copy of an 
| earlier roll, as, judging from the description of it 
in the catalogue, I was at first led to imagine (see 
the foot-notes to Nos. 20 and 27). 

The reader is requested to notice that, owing to 
the “Fifth Nobility” Roll having been inserted 
before I was able to return my corrected proof, a 
compositor’s error has been allowed to stand, which, 
under No, 43, converted “ Avcher fitz Henry” (of 
Kent and Essex renown) into “ Archer fitz Henry.” 

“ARMA PRINCIPIS, DUCIUM, ET SIUE 
COMITATUM, REG NI), 


MITVM 


Row &1 

. “[P)rincipis Wallie.” Quarterly, 1 and 4, 

| Or,] a lion passant gu.; 2 and 3, Gu. 
(supply here a lion passant or, which, 
having been painted upon colour, has 
now disappeared) ‘ sia 

2. “ Ducis Cornubie.” Arg., a lion ramp. gu. 
within a bordure sa. bezantée 

3. “ Duc’ Lancastre.” 
sant gardaunt [ or] sala 

4. “ Due’ Clarencie.” Blank 

5. “ Le [Co.] de [Hereford).” 
inter two cotises arg. (sup] 
six lions ramp, or, which have dis 
peared) 


Gu,, three lions pas 


Az, al 
ly in the f 


i 


Az. (nearly the whole of the 
ield torn away , ove 
Le Co.?; le March.” Az., three bars 
an inescutcheon arg., and, on a chief of 
the first, two pales inter two gyrons of 
the second eee eee eve 
‘Le Co, de Somerset.” Quarterly az, 
ly three fleurs-de-lis or) and gu. 
(supply three lions passant gardant in 
pale or) within a bordurearg. ... , 
Le Co, de Leycestre,”’ 
Le C. de Lyncoln.” 
gu., a baston ea. 
Le ¢ 
I 


(sup} 


e Blank 


Quarterly or and 


“ 
‘“ 


» Co. de Rutland.’’* 


—_— 
rank 
» de I 


Nearly the whole 
of the shield torn away— just corner arg. 
left, on which paws of lion ramp. az. 

3. “Le C. de Kent.” Lozengy gu. and arg. 
(‘read vair, the azure having worn off) 

. “Le C. de Suthfolk.” Sa., a cross engr. 


5. “Le C. de Caumbruge.” Blank 
3. “ Le C. de Derby.” Gu., three lions pas 
sant gardant in pale [or] 
.*LeC.deH.....” Blank ; ‘ 
3. Name and all but bottom of shield gone ; 
appears to have been charged with a lion 
ramp. gu. ... oe , . 
9. “Le C. de Salesbury.” Az. (s 
lions ramp. or, which have be 
sorbed into the tincture of the fie 


* Edward Plantagenet, son and heir apparent of 


Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, fifth son of Henry 
III., created Zarl of Rutland Feb. 25, 1390, but with 





ward III, it is evident that certain of the | 
lies mentioned in it are of the time of | 


limitation of the title during his father's life only; 
created Duke of Albemarle Sept. 29, 1397, from which 
title he was degraded, 1399; succeeded his father as 
Duke of York in 1402, when the earldom of Rutland, 
agreeable to the above limitation, became extinct, 
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Row Shield 
de Norhanton.”* Bendy of six 


within a bordure ... 


. “Le C. 
ceoMB coe 


. “Le C. de Notyngh*m.”+ Gu., a lion 


ramp. arg. ... ne oe on 
. “Le C. de Eu’wyke.” ..., a cross gu. ... 
3. “Le C. de Oxenford.” Quarterly gu. and 
Lor}, in the first quarter a mullet of six 
oints arg. ... on . an one 
«ve C. de Huntyn[gdon].” Arg., on a 
chief az. two pierced mullets of the 
field ee sins - = wie 
. “Le C. de Stafford.” Or, a chevron gu. 
. “Le C.de Waren.” Chequy or and az.... 
. “Le C. de [Shrew jesbury.”{ Az., a lion 
ramp. within a bordure [or } 
. “Le [C. de Glou]jcestre,” 

chevrons gu. one ove sti oes 

. “Le C, de Warwyk.” Gu., a fess or (sup- 

ply six cross crosslets or, which have 

disappeared from the field) _.... we © 

. “Le C, [de Devon}.” Or, three roundles 
ae es ° oe oa m- & 6 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 

(To be continued.) 


[For the five rolls of arms already sent by our corre- 
spondent, see “ N. & Q.,” 5! S, v. 103, 383; vi. 222; vii. 
284 ; viii. 203. ] 


Or, three 


Tae Houses or Jewish Converts at OxForD 
anv Lonpon.—It was remarked in the notice of 
Selections frem the Records of the City of Oxford 
(ante, p. 167) that some further mention of the early 
history of the “ Domus Conversorum” might be of 
interest. The following remarks are offered in 
illustration of this. The Jews had obtained 
a settlement in Oxford of considerable importance 
in the reign of William II. They possessed three 
halls, and “ taught Hebrew to Christian as well as 
Hebrew students”; but it was not until a later 
period that they acquired a burial-ground on the 
site of the present tower and some other part of 
Magdalene College (Milman’s Hist. of the Jews, 
Lond., 1866, bk. xv. vol. iii. p. 231). Their position 
here, as was reasonable, was not overlooked, and 
Matthew Paris relates (ad. an. 1233, Hist. Maj., 


* Humphrey Stafford, sixth Earl of Stafford, is styled 
in an indenture dated London, Feb. 13, 1444, “ The 
Right Mighty Prince Humphrey, Earl of Buckingham, 
Hereford, Staff. rd, Northampton, and Perche, Lord of 
Brecknock and Holderness.” By letters patent, March 22, 
1447/8, obtained a grant to himself and his heirs of pre- 
cedence above all dukes, whether in England or France, 
excepting of the blood royal; K.G.; slain at North- 
ampton in 1459 

¢ Thomas, sixth and last Baron Mowbray, created 
Earl of Nottingham Feb. 12, 1383, to him and to the 
heirs male of his body, and Duke of Norfolk Sept. 29, 
1397; Earl Marshal, K.G.; od. 1413. This earldom con- 
tinued merged in the dukedom of Norfolk until the 
death of John Mowbray, fifth Duke of Norfolk and 
fourth Earl of Nottingham, who died without male 
issue in 1475, when it became extinct. 

~ John Talbot, created fourth Zarl of Shrewsbury 
Salop) May 20, 1442; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1446; 
K,G. ; slain at the battle of Chatillon, 1453, 





a 
Lond., 1640, p. 393) the step which was taken 
Henry IIIf. After mentioning the foundation 
of the Domus Conversorum in London,— 

“Ad quam domum confugientes Judai 
— Judaioml caecitate, sub quadam honesta Vivendi 
regula, certum haberent in tota vita sua domicil 
tutum refugium, et sufficiens vite sustentamentum, gj 
servili labore et foeneris emolumento,” - 
he proceeds :— 

“Similiter...Rex Anglie Henricus quoddam nobile 

Hospitale Oxoniis constituit, non procul a ponte, x 
ibidem infirmi et peregrini suze remedium Feciperent 
sanitatis et necessitatis. 
Matthew Paris also relates (ibid.) the success of the 
house in London, where the converts were received 
and instructed, and where they lived creditably 
“ perito rectore ad hoc specialiter deputato guber 
nati.” Some notice of the provision for the cop 
verts in this house may be seen in the Patent Roll, 
1 Hen. V. p. 3, m. 34, in the Public Record Ofice, 
which recites the care of Henry V. for certain con. 
verts, Henry Wodestock and his sons ; and further 
information may be gained from the Exch. QR, 
Ancient Miscell., Dom. Conv., an. 1, 2 Hen. ¥, 
It appears that they received one penny and om 
halfpenny a day each, and, to take the accounts 
generally, there were in each year at this time fire 
or six recipients of a similar sum. There isa lis 
of the accounts of the keeper of the house in the 
Twentieth Report of the Deputy Keeper of th 
Public Records, App., pp. 118 seqq., as well ass 
MS. calendar in the Search Office for public ase, 

It is probable that the Dominican preaches 
were chiefly concerned with the Jews who were 
admitted into the house for the converts at Oxfori, 
as Wood in his notice of it remarks :— 

“Praeterea domus queedam erat Judaismo contig 
(pone diversorium publicum ab Aperi ccerulei insgi 
cognominatum, hoc est, in area ejus postica vel jusis 
stetisse arbitror) quam Domum Conversorum nuncup- 
bant, ubi Judziad fidem Christianam (vicinorum fortes 
potissimorum Dominicanorum labore) perducti hospitio 
solebant excipi, subministratis rebus omnibus necessaris, 
—Ad an. 1289, Hist. et Ant. Univ. Oxon., Ox, 16%, 
tom. i. p. 132. 

The conduct of the Oxford scholars was some 
times completely at variance with this provisios, 
and “in 1244 certain clerks of the univerily 
broke into the houses of the Jews and camed 
away enormous wealth” (Milman, ws, Pp. 2, 
from Wikes, sub an. 1244). The Jews on ther 
part were the aggressors, by offering an insult to 
the cross, some years later, when Prince Edm 
was in Oxford (Wood, ad an. 1288). The relation 
between the Jews and the university and city of 
Oxford would be a fit subject for a much longe 
paper. 

I am not aware of any other house for converts 
which also was asked for, with the exception 
one at Bermondsey, which Tovey notices i 


Anglia Judaica, p. 64 (Ox. 1738). 
Ep, Marsal 
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————t—t*é‘é 
ABeurry Soxc.—In the Harleian MS. 1221, 
aie back of leaf 91, in a hand of about 1625 a.p., | 
ge the following five verses, which, though of no | 
ic worth, may interest Mr, Ecvtacomse and | 
her bell men, if they do not know them in print, | 
g] do not :-— 
“Set wide the bellfry doore, 
bring oyle and tallow store, 
set ale & wine on score, 
weele neere be sad no more, 
brave Sir John, &c.* 


Wellcome to the belfry, 
thou man of dignity ! 
though I a Cobler bee, 
lie pull a rope with thee, 
[Brave Sir John. ] 


Let preachers talke of popes, 
and Schollers of their Tropes, 
weele sticke vnto our ropes, 
for thereby hang our hopes, 
[Brave Sir John.] 


His father setles landes, 
takes forfeitures from bandes, 
whilest he on tiptoe standes, 
galding his noble handes, 
[Brave Sir John,] 


lett him in brasse be cast, 

and in the bellfry placest, 

that men may speake at last, 

of thinges which have bynne past. 
(Brave Sir John.}” 


F. J. F. 


Tat Water Core.—In reading lately Horace 
Walpole’s letters to the Rev. Mr. Cole, I found, in 
ae dated June 5, 1775, the extract I send you, 
which may perhaps give a somewhat earlier date 
tia is generally supposed to the institution of the 
walled “ water cure ” :— 

The Hon, Horace Walpole to the Rev. Mr. Cole. 
Letter XC. 

‘ “Strawberry Hill, June 5th, 1775. 
Iam extremely concerned, dear sir, to hear you 
lave been so long confined by the gout. The painting 
4f your house may, from the damp, have given you cold. 
I don’t conceive that paint can affect one otherwise, if 
it does not make one sick, as it does me of all things. 
Dr. Heberden, as every physician, to make himself 
talked of, will set up some new hypothesis, pretends 
ttat a damp house, and even damp sheets, which have 
rer been reckoned fatal, are wholesome: to prove his 
> he went into his own new house tota!ly unaired, 
Merurvivel it. At Malverne they certainly put patients 
mio theets just dipped in the spring. However, I am 
eil you have a better proof that dampness is not mortal, 
is better to be too cautious than too rash. I am 
laine well, and expect to be so for a year and half. 
no more of the bootikins than to curtail my fits.” 


Cuartes HawkIys. 


tality (ante, p. 307) recalls “ A Devout Christian’s 


Preparative to Death. Written by Erasmus, and 
rendered into English by Robert Warren, M.A., 
Rectorof Charlton,in Kent. Recommended as proper 
to be given at funerals.” The third edition, now 
before me, appeared in 1709. In his preface the 
translator remarks that Erasmus “ appears in some 
places a little tainted with the errors of Rome, 
though in others he severely lashes them.” How- 
ever, Mr. Warren naively adds that, in order “that 
the pious English reader should have no cause for 
complaint, care is taken to make him (Erasmus) 
speak everywhere like a Protestant, by leaving out 
what could not be amended, and by amending 
what could.” The meditations, prayers, and 
directions, or private devotions, at the end of this 
little duodecimo volume, have much beauty of 
thought and expression. A. H. 
Little Ealing. 


“Out OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE FIRE”: 
“Brack 1s waitse.”—The full form of these pro- 
verbs is, (1) “They lepe lyke a flounder out of 
a fryenge panne into the fyre” (More’s Dial., bk. ii. 
ch. i. fo. lxiij b.). (2) “ As he that wold say the 
‘Crowe were white’” (Ibid. bk. ii. ch. ii. fo. lxxxvj). 
(3) Another quibble that it was “not proved that 
any horse had gone there for it myghte be that 
they were geldyngs or marys,” suggests that “ here 
were we fallen in a greate question of y® lawe 
whyther y® gray mare may be the better horse or 
not” (Ibid. ch. v.), a meaning which would not 
suggest itself to a modern Socrates or Petruchio 
without spirit. (4) “Savynge the Comparysons be 
odyouse ” (Ibid. ch. xi.). 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


PENANCE AND MARRIAGE ON THE SAME Day.— 
I have copied the following. from the Worcester 
Journal of Dec. 18, 1766, from which it would 
appear that public penance was enforced or sub- 
mitted to at that time in some parishes of the 
realm :— 

“ A few Sundays ago Mr. M—, of a certain parish not 
a thousand miles from Pershore, was married to Miss 
R— of the same parish, an agreeable young lady with 
a handsome fortune. That same morning Mr. M—, for 
a certain familiar transaction with his housekeeper, did 
penance at the same parish church ia a white robe, 
immediately after which the ceremony of marriage 
between him and Miss R— commenced, she (with her 
own father, who gave her away) waiting in church while 
the penance was performing.” : 

Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 
Worcester, 





Busuvs's “Preparative to Deatn.”—The 
wiice of the new edition of the Earl of Man- 
Contemplation of Death and Immor- 


> 
3 
a 


, —_ . . Se > 7 
This is written in a later hand at the side. It is the 
» | suppose, 


| done by Flaxman. 


Portrait or Wepawoop.—The medallion por- 
trait of Wedgwood is described usually as being 
It may interest some of your 
readers to know that I have one in black basalt, 
| which is signed under the arm, in the moist clay, 
W. H., that is, William Hackwood, which settles 
| the question and probably that of many other 
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portraits. The companion that I have of Bentley 
is no doubt from the same hand. J. ©. J. 


Hone’s Cotitections ror tae “ Every-Day 
Book,” &c.—In looking over a catalogue of the 
sale by auction of the remaining library of the late 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Balmain, and the library 
and literary collections of a well-known amateur, 
sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, Dec. 16, 1863, 
I find the following occurred for sale. I should be 
glad if any reader of “N. & Q.” would inform me 
where they can now be inspected :— 

“Lot 307. Hone’s (William), MS. Memoranda, Collec- 
tions, Correspondence, Cuttings, Sketches, &c., for the 
Every-Day Book, Year Book, Table Book, and other 
publications, including many useful Selections not printed 
in either of the Above, Architectural Memoranda, Plan 
of Windsor, &c. 7 parcels.” 

I believe some time ago Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
of Piccadilly, announced for publication in their 
catalogues Hone’s Scrap-books, a supplementary 
volume to the Every-Day Book. Was this ever 
published ? J. R. D. 


Tue Bricxtarers’ Arms, Sourawark.—The 
following cutting from the Times of April 28 
seems worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“Tue Otpest Tavern 1n SovutHwark.—Following 
in the wake of the ‘ Tabard,’ immortalized by Chaucer, 
another and the oldest of the taverns for which Southwark 
was so famous—viz, the Bricklayers’ Arms—a part of 
the freehold held by the Bridge House Estates for the 
Corporation of the City of London, will soon become a 
thing of the past. In the reign of Edward III. Philip 
de Comines records that the Burgundian lords who came 
over after the battle of Cressy to issue a general challenge 
to the English knights in a tournament to be held at 
Smithfield, lodged at this house, which he describes as 
a ‘vaste hostel on the olde rode from Kent into South- 
warke, about two-thirdes of a league from the bridge 
acrosse the Thames.’ He adds, ‘the Burgundians were 
mightilie overthrown.’ A century later Warwick, the 
great King-maker, on his journey to France to demand 
the French King’s sister's hand for Edward IV., waited 
here for his horses and retinue. Here Anne of Cleves 
waited while her portrait was forwarded to her future 
husband, Henry VII!, In later times, Drake, after his 
victory over Van Tromp, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Duncan 
(Lord Camperdown), Lord Hood, after his victory over 
the French fleet, and Sir Horatio Nelson, after the battle 
of the Nile, all made this house their head-quarters. In 
the later part of the last century the house fell into the 
hands of one Townsend, who modernized it, but, falling 
out with his builder, the latter inscribed under the dormer 
the following lines :— 

* By short mugs and glasses 
This house it was built ; 
By spendthrifts, not Townsend, 
The sign it was gilt.’ 
This inscription still remains, as also do the old oak 
beams and garniture of centuries ago.” 
A. Grancer Hort. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 








Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiri information 
on family matters of only private intoresh te affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“L” on THE Doorrosts in Hottayp—(y 
any of your Dutch or other correspondents explain 
to me what is meant by “L” in the follow; 
passage, which occurs in a letter written by Locke 
from Amsterdam to Benjamin Furley, on Marh4 
1688, N.S. :— 

“Tf lying be a sin that is put to account, most ordi 
tradesmen will have a hard reckoning in the next world: 
for there is rcarce one of them one can find who thinks 
it not a privilege of his calling to break his word when. 
ever it may serve his turn! But, however, they are al! 
good Christians, orthodox believers, and such as one 
cannot but know to be marked for salvation by the dis 
tinguishing ‘ L’ that stands on their door-posts,” 
Locke is complaining of the delusive promises of 
his printers, a topic on which he has probably 
found much sympathy amongst the readers of his 
letters. The letter is printed in extenso in Original 
Letters of Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbury, 1830, 

Tomas Fow.er 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 


An Amutet.—I possess a circular disc of pewter, 
three and three-eighths inches in diameter, about 
one-tenth of an inch thick, and having a small 
hole for suspension round the neck. On one side 
are three signs. (1.) A circle intersected by tro 
lines crossing in the centre at right angles, and 
ending just outside the circumference in litte 
circles. (2.) A figure made of a line bent with 
two sharp curves, and then going off straight % 
an acute angle—a small circle at either end. (3) 
The sign of Jupiter. Round the margin, “ Con 
firmo O Deus Potentissimus ” (sic). On the other 
side a magic square, with Arabic figures, thus: 

4 14 15 1 

9 7 6 12 
5 ll 10 8 
16 2 3 13 t 
Above the square the Hebrew letters SHON, al 
below it the sign of Jupiter. Round the margi, 


non, Syrp, 136. | 

At the York Museum is a silver plate precisely 
the same, except that it is much smaller, and it 
the magic square the numbers are expressed bj 
Hebrew letters. I recognize some of the Hebrew 
words, but should be glad to have a full accom 
of these curious things. I have understood that 
they are, or were, considered good for rheumatis® 
when worn round the neck. J, 1.2 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 

Gianvitte or Devon.—Will any one kindly 
help me out of a dilemma by informing me why 
the Glanvilles of Devon bore, Azure, three 
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@, when their ancestors, the De Glanvilles of 
Nafolk, Suffolk, and Yorkshire, bore, Or, a chief 
ipdented azure ; Argent, a chief indented azure, 
jz! Is there any reason assigned for the change ? 
There certainly is no family tradition upon the 
abject. As I am compiling a history of this 
iuily, Ishould feel deeply indebted for any infor- 
gion the readers of “N. & Q.” may be able to 

me, It may interest Mr. Buckler to know 
ist the advowson of Benhall, co. Suffolk, 
sich belonged to Randulph de Glanville, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, temp. Henry II. and 
Richard I., was, with other advowsons, given by 
fut nobleman to the priory at Butley, founded by 
jimin 1171, and that his grandson, Sir William 
ie Auberville, in 1235, confirmed the grant. 

Wm. U. S. Granvitie-RicHarps. 

Windlesham, Surrey. 


GaxzatocicaL Qvueries.—I shall be greatly 
tliged to any of your correspondents who will 
ssist me in ascertaining the family names of the 
dies mentioned beiow :— 

Bleanor, wife of Edward Neville, fourth son of 
George, fourth Lord Abergavenny. 

Margaret, wife of Richard, first Baron Amory. 
Jon, second wife of John, third Baron 
Argentine. 

Alice, wife of Richard, and Agnes, wife of 
Viliam, sons of John Arundel and Alianora, 
Baroness Maltravers. 

Jon, wife of Thomas, brother of John, four- 
tenth Earl of Arundel. 

Elizabeth, first wife of William, seventeenth 
Earl of Arundel. 

Joan, wife of Richard Fitzroy, or De Chilham, 
gandson of King John. 

Mary, wife of Ademar de Strabolgi, son of 
David, third Earl of Athole. 

Lucy (Inq.), or Dulcie (Fines Roll), wife of 
Henry de Audley (whose Inq. was taken 1276). 
Joan, wife of William de Audley ; her Inq. was 
taken 6-7 Ric, II, 

om wife of Thomas (brother of William) de 


Elizabeth, wife of Thomas de Audley, half- 
bother of Nicholas, last Baron. “ 


dlianora, widow of Henry, sixth Baron Beau- 
mont of Folkingham. 


a, wife of Hugh Bigod, first Earl of 


Joan, wife of John, brother of Roger de Bi 
] a oC ’ 5 god 
lust Earl of Norfolk. HERMENTRUDE. 


Voutoy’s “Lacon” is said, in the London Anec- 
m™ p. 52 (David Bogue, 1848), to have been 
piten in a scantily-furnished second floor in 
Street, Soho (now by the wisdom of the 

of [evil Works merged into Wardour Street). 
aad New London, vol. i. p. 146, the same 





thing is attributed, on the authority of Timbs, to 

a large dining-house in St. Bride’s Passage. 

Which is correct? I think Princes Street, Soho, is 

the true locality. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Ecection Cotours.—Before the recent struggle 
is forgotten, it would be interesting to know the 
colours used by the contending parties in different 
localities, and the reason of their selection. In 
this county (Worcestershire) the Conservative 
colour was scarlet, while that of the Liberals was 
blue, while in Warwickshire I am told yellow was 
worn by Conservatives. But in some counties 
they adhere to the “true blue,” which marked 
Toryism in former days, when the old Whigs 
sported purple and orange, derived from Charles 
Fox’s livery. The sky-blue of the old Tories has 
always puzzled me. It was certainly the colour 
borne by followers of the first William Pitt, “the 
great commoner,” and he, though eminently con- 
servative, was certainly not a Tory. Is the scarlet 
of the modern Conservative a return to the Tory 
badge of the early days of George III.? 

W. M. M. 


“Satty pecker.”—Can any one tell me what 
bird is known in Ireland as a “ Sally pecker.” 
“ Matacca Cane.”—I should be much obliged 
for the scientific name of the so-called “‘ Malacca 
”» > 
cane, B. 


Miss Harriet Livermore.—I desire to learn 
all I can concerning the above, and especially to 
know whether the late Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, 
left any account of her in his writings. He is 
said to have shown her great kindness when she 
visited Jerusalem, about twenty-five years ago. 

BIoGRAPHER. 


Missine MSS. or THE CaRLovincIan CycLE.— 
Weber, in Metrical Romances, iii. 347, says :-— 

“The beginning of the English romance (of Charle- 
magne, of Roland, Oliver, and the other douze pairs) is 
contained in the Auchinleck MS., and the continuation 
is attached to the copy of Otuel, in a MS. at present 
(1810) belonging to Sir H. Mildmay, Bart.” 

Where is this copy of Otuel now? Similarly 
Ellis, in his Specimens of English Romances, il. 
313, in his preface to “ Sir Otuel,” says : “A second 
MS., in six-lined stanzas, is in the possession of 
W. Fillingham, Esq It has the merit of com- 
pleting the story.” Can any of your readers throw 
any light on the whereabouts of this second MS. ? 

8. J. H. 


Joun Puetps, Private Secretary to Oliver 
Cromwell, and Assistant Clerk of the Court which 
tried Charles I.—Where did he die? He wrote 
the daily journal of the court, and, to prevent 
doubt of authorship, signed it with his name. 
After the Restoration, being condemned to be 
hung at Tyburn, he fled with Andrew Broughton, 
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the clerk who read the death warrant to the king, 
to Vevey, Switzerland, where they lived in exile 
for many years. Broughton died there, and was 
buried in St. Martin’s Church, where his tombstone 
But the records of burials at Vevey 
do not show the name of John Phelps. There was 
a tradition that he was pardoned and returned to 
England. But the pardon of such a man, and his 
return to England, do not seem probable. 


ll shown. 


13 st 


Tue Genitive or “Two.”—In Morris and 
3owen’s Primer of English Grammar (Macmillan, 
1878), p. 28, I read that “twice” is the genitive 
of “two.” Grammarians whom I have consulted 
answer that this is a modern acceptation of the 
meaning “ genitive” with which they are not 
familiar. I should feel thankful for an explana- 
tion. A. R. 


“ Awrut.”—How long has the e been dropped 
in this word? I find “ aweful” in the first edition 
of Miss Austen’s Mansfield Park (1814). A cleri- 
cal friend once told me he always spells it with the 
e in reference to anything solemn or terrible, as 
a protest against the flippant manner in which the 
word is now used. Cu. Ex. Matuews, 

11, The Vineyards, Bath, 


Wonrcestersuire Witis.—The average number 
of wills proved in the Worcester Registry for each 
of the eight years 1550-7, is 124, and of the eight 
1661-8, is 132 ; but the numbers for 1558, 1559, 
and 1560, are 1,098, 350, and 300 respectively. 
What was the cause of these abnormal numbers? 
Was it only local, or is there an increase in these 
years in other dioceses ? Vicory. 


Tae “Mince” System.—In the Daily News, 
March 17, 1880, I read :— 

“ The object of the meeting was to consider a petition, 
which it was proposed to present to Parliament, with 
reference to a system recently adopted by the Board of 
Trade, of remitting the wages of seamen arriving in the 
port of London to any other designated part of the 
country, by which it was urged the tradesmen of this 
district [the East-end of London] were subject to con- 
tinuous frauds on the part of unscrupulous seamen.” 

The intention of the Board of Trade seems to be, 
by sending the sailor’s earnings to his home, to 
prevent them being recklessly spent when he comes 
ashore, and the “continuous frauds” complained 
of would seem to be the obtaining goods without 
payment. The arrangement described above is 
designated “the midge system.” Why? 

W. Tompson, 

Sedbergh. 

Horsman Famity, or Srretroy, Rvurtayp.— 
Required, the name and address of the present 
representative of this ancient family, who have 


numerous monumental memorials in Stretton 
Church, and the foundations of whose “ Mansion 





afew 


House ” are still to be seen in “the Parks” 
A] ] 
Epwarp Braptgy. 


yards from the churchyard. 
Stretton Rectory, Oakham. 


A Worcestersnire Cuvcren Crstoy.—t to 
a few years ago, at Lower Sapey Charch, in Woe. 
cestershire, when the parson left the reading-desk 
at the end of Morning Prayer, and took up his 
position at the north side of the altar, it was the 
custom for the clerk also to go within the rails and 
kneel down at the south side of the altar, Did 
a similar use prevail elsewhere ? 

J. B. Witsoy, 


Worcester. 


Tensyson’s “In Memoriam,” b. 86,— 
“ And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo,” 
Will any one kindly explain the meaning of 
these lines ? A. K. B, G, 


Hitv’s “Famity Hersar,”—What was the date 
of publication of 

“The Family Herbal; or, an Account of all thee 
English Plants which are Remarkable for their Virtues, 
and of the Drugs which are produced by Vegetablesof 
other Countries ; with their Descriptions and their Uses, 
&e. By Sir John Hill, M.D. Fifty-four Coloured Plates, 
Bungay, Printed and Published by C. Brightly & 1. 
Kinnersley.” Preface, pp. viii; introduction, pp, 2\; 
Herbal, pp. 376. 


It is not mentioned by Lowndes. 


L P. 


Curious Inscriptioy.—I should be mud 
obliged if you could give me an explanation of 
a stone in East Meon Church, Hants. It issquar, 
and let into the tiling of the floor. It bears thes 
three words, THREE AMENS PLENTY. 

Tomas A. Marr. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


“ Orp Eyeuisn.”—In various learned and phil- 
logical reviews of late years I observe the adjective 
“ old ” always written with a capital letter, eg, Old 
French, Old English, &c. I should be glad to know 
the reason of this, and also how “ Old French’ 
and “ Old English” differ from “ old French” and 
“old English,” and how they are to be dist 
guished by the ear. In my youth I always wwe 
my “old father” or my “old dad,” or my “old 
pater,” but never my “Old father,” &. Plas 
why should I have done so? Will some one® 
form Ay IcyoraMvs 


Bacon Famity, co. Somenset.—I shall be 7 
greatly obliged to any one who can tell me if ther 
are living any descendants (besides the an 
of the sculptor) of that ancient branch which for- 
merly held estates at North Petherton, 14 
Budville, &c. I have lately gathered very ~— 
ing family details from ancient reco : 
earnestly seek any other trace of early membes 
their portraits, of which there were many. 
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‘hility that some of the latter are in the pos- 
session of allied families, I will mention that the 
dief of these were Grobham, Dudson, Serlwell, 
Handy. . M. Bacon. 


| A 


{umes issuant therefrom. 2. Gu., two lions pass. 
w. between nine cross crosslets fitchée. Does one 
of the mantling, or the mantlings, of a single 
helmet ? Oris it allowable to use either the singular 
or plaral at option ? ZERO. 
[The singular, we believe, is almost invariably used ] 


Cor. Witttam Cospy, Royat Governor oF 
me Province or New York, 1732-6.—A por- 
init of him was exhibited at Dublin in 1872. 
Will sny person having knowledge of its present 
whereabouts kindly communicate with the New 
York Historical Society, corner of Second Avenue 
wd Eleventh Street, New York? Ss. W. P. 


PortRAITs ETCHED BY Mrs. Dawson TURNER. 
-I have an admirable portrait of Sir Joseph 
Banks, etched by this accomplished lady, and have 
wen one by her of Mr. Francis Douce; and I 
believe she etched many others of the learned and 
sientific friends of Dawson Turner. A list of 
them would, I have no doubt, be acceptable to 
may of your readers besides Pp. E. B. 


Replies. 


LADIES’ CLUBS. 
(6 §S. i, 293.) 

Mz, Meryow Wuirs asks for information about 
the clubs comprising ladies which were formed in 
the middle of the last century and existed for a 
while, The subject is not without its interest in a 
current application. As I have to throw away 
a varied mass of curious information in respect to 
the former period, it may be well to save from the 
waste so much as refers to the subject of Mr. 
Ware's question. A print by T. Bonnor, and 
tamed “The Female Coterie,” is one of the British 
Museum collection of engraved satires, and was 
prepared to illustrate The London Magazine, 1770, 
freing p. 495. It is included in the Catalogue of 
Satirical Prints in the British Museum, with the 
ate 1770, and represents a numerous party of 
dies and gentlemen conversing, gambling, and 

ima handsome chamber. In the back- 
pound a gentleman, with an ardent and tender 
a, leads a lady upstairs, A nobleman is receiving 

m price of a mortgage ; a gentleman is vigorously 

byalady; a lady drinks and is caressed 

‘her lover. The “Coterie” was a society of 

and gentlemen intending to dine and 
fable in common. Many persons conceived 
us notions of the body, as appears by the 


. |excites the indignation of the virtuous, m 
Hrratpic.—Whose arms are these? 1. Arg., | 
three wolves’ heads couped sa. Crest, a crescent or, | 





Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, p. 
hibits “ A Plan for an unexceptionable 


| Coterie, written by a Lady, 


| Female Coterie, a contrast to that wh 


h at present 

~ 
and religious of both sexes.” “Instead of mid- 
night revels, this assembly should meet before the 
noon of day, with spirits unimpaired by late noc- 
turnal parties, no natural rest destroyed by loss of 
innocence or fortune at masquerades or gaming 
tables.” For the “Rules of a new Female Coterie,” 
see the Town and Country Magazine, 1770, vol. ii. 
p. 231, which contains references to the Duchess of 
Bedford, i.e. the “good Gertrude,” Lady Molyneux, 
Sir T. Tancred, G. A. Selwyn, Lady Betty Delmé, 
the Countess of Pembroke, Mrs. Fazakerly, Miss 
Pelham (? Henry Pelham’s audacious daughter), 
and others (see pp. 310 and 408 of the same 
volume). For the “Female Coterie,” see the 
Public Advertiser, May 21, 1770, p. 2, col. 1; 
May 23, p. 2, col. 2; May 24, p. 1, col. 4; 
May 26, p. 2, col. 1; May 29, p. 2, col. 1; May 30, 
p. 2, col. 1. Likewise see The Autobiography of 
Mrs. Delaney, 1862, vol. iv. p. 261, a letter from 
Mrs. Boscawen to Mrs. Delaney, containing an 
account of the blackballing which occurred, and 
“Play will be deep and constant.” “The Authentic 
Rules of the Female Coterie,”—not that virtuous 
one which, as above, the “ Lady ” suggested,—are 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, p. 414, 
and comprise the following: “II. Ladies shall 
ballot for men, men for ladies. III. No man 
shall be balloted for but by at least eight ladies 
present. VIII. On a lady’s becoming a member 
of this club, her husband shall become a member 
of course. Likewise all unmarried daughters of 
ladies.” Dinner was served at half-past four 
o'clock exactly ; every member present paid eight 
shillings. Supper was at eleven o'clock. ‘“ XXT. 
No play in the eating-room, on penalty of 
paying the whole bill.” No supper was allowed 
in the card-room. The “rules” are followed by a 
list of the members, which includes the names of 
G. A. Selwyn, C. J. Fox, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Ro- 
binson, Lord and Lady Rochford, Mr. (Brooke ?) 
3oothby, the Earl and Countess of Holdernesse, 
Lord and Lady Melbourne, Mr. Dundas, the 
Dukes of Buccleuch, Richmond, Marlborough, 
and Devonshire, the Earl of Hertford (Walpole’s 
correspondent and friend), Mr. John St. John 
(Selwyn’s correspondent, who was concerned in the 
case of the Kennedys, brothers of the notorious 
“Polly Kennedy”), Lord Souls, Lord Stavor- 
dale,* the Earl and Countess of Pembroke (the 


* The eldest son of Stephen (Fox), Earl of Ilchester, 
who, says Walpole to Mann, Feb. 2, 1770, was “not one- 
and-twenty,” yet lost eleven thousand there (at Almack’s) 
last Tuesday, but recovering it by a great hand at hazard, 
he swore a great oath, “ Now, if I had been playing deep, 


” 


I might have won millions ! 
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former ran away with “ Kitty” Hunter, of the 
Admiralty, and made other escapades, the latter | 
was one of the “ beauties,” Hogarth drew her por- 
trait from memory, Reynolds painted her), Lady C. 
Spencer, Mr. (afterwards Lord) and Mrs. “true 
blue” Crewe, the Earl and Countess of Carlisle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Greville, Mr. and Mrs. Bouverie, 
Mrs. (? Anne) Pitt, Lady Mary Fox, the Duchesses 
of Richmond, Marlborough, Bedford, and Buc- 
cleuch, Lord Bessborough, Mr. Conway, Mrs. Damer, 
Miss Legge (the “left” Legge), Mr. Rigby (of the 
“ Bedford faction ”), Lord Harrington, Lord March 
(“old Q.”), Mr. Horace Walpole, and others. 
This is the “ Coterie” referred to by H. Walpole 
in his letter to Mr. G. Montague, May 6, 1770, as 
that of which he had then lately become a member. 
The Oxford Magazine, iv. 1770, p. 
“Last week a lady of the Coterie lost 3,000 guineas 
at Faro at one sitting to some other females of 
that society.” For the gambling which occurred 
in such companies, see G, Selwyn and his Contem- 
porartes, 1843, letters from the Earl of Carlisle to 
Selwyn, pp. 129, 136 (Selwyn endorsed this “after 
the loss of the 10,0001.”), 137, 160, 176. As to the 
gambling of the Earl of Derby and Mr. F ley, see 
the same volume, Mr. Hare’s letter to Mr. Selwyn, 
» 291; see likewise Letters of the first Earl of 
Malmsbury, 1870, i. p. 202, from Mrs. Harris to 
her son, May 12, 1770. The original “Coterie” was 
a short-lived society, composed of members of the 
“minority,” which issued the famous Letters from 
Albemarle Street to the Cocoa Tree, see Almon’s 
Biographical Anecdotes, 1797, ii. p. 37. There is 
another satirical print, not in the British Museum, 

styled “ The Female Coterie at the Election of one | 
of the Male Members of their Society.” A third 
engraved satire, named “The Holy Order of St. 
Almac,” is in the national collection, and dated c. 
1770; it is replete with illustrations, personal, 
historical, and social. I doubt if so early as 1770 
there were clubs of ladies only. F.G. Ss 


no. 


229, says, 





Mrs. Harris, the wife of the eccentric and erudite 
author of JZermes, writing in 1770 to her son, 
James Harris, tells him that 


‘ 





A new assembly or meeting is set up at Boodle’s, called | 
Lloyd's Coffee-Room, Miss Lloyd, whom you have seen 
with Lady Pembroke, being the sole inventor. They | 
meet every morning either to play cards, chat, or do | 
whatsoever they please. An ordinary is to be provided 
for as many as choose to dine, and a supper to be con- 
stantly on the table by eleven at night, After supper 
they play loo.” 

“ This was a very exclusive business, There were only 
twenty-six members, chosen by ballot, and they began 
by blackbal he Duchese of Bedford and Lord March 
Fancy ladies of the highest fashion sitting down at mid- 
n'ght to play loo in a St. James's Street club! And 
this was ah age From Pen Sketches by 
a Vanished Il rtimer Collins. r 


_ Could this be the same club as that 
tioned by Horace Walpole ? 


ni 3 = 


red year 
i by Mo 


7 


men- 
As for any modern 


|club devoted to the sole use of the female 


sex, is not the Ladies’ Victoria Club, boasting now 
of nearly 500 members, very generally known! 


THOMAS COLEMAN, 
(6 §. i. 195, 317.) 

4. “ Hopes deferred and dashed, observed in a Sermon 
to the Honovrable Hovse of Commons, in Margarets 
Westminster. July 30. 1645. Being the monethly Past: 
by Thomas Coleman Preacher of the Gospel at Pee 
Cornhill London. Published by Order. London, Printed 
for Christopher Meredith at the Crane in Pauls Chureb- 
yard, 1615.” 
4to. Title, one leaf; at the back, instead of the 
usual Order for Thanks, &c., the order is, “That 
Master Coleman be enjoyned to Print his Sermon 
he preached before the House of Commons the last 
Fast, as near as he can as he preached it”; Ep, 
Ded. to the Commons, one leaf ; “ There was never 
Sermon preached on these publike Fasts, that was 
received with such contrary affections, and censures, 
as this; some approving above commendation, 
others disliking below detestation.” Ser. on Job 
xi. 20, pp. 35. 

Mr. Gillespie, preaching before the House of 
Lords, Aug. 27, 1645, took exception against this 


| sermon, and embraced the opportunity supplied by 


the printing of his sermon to append :— 


“A Brotherly Examination of some passages of Mf 
Colemans late Sermon upon Iob. 11. 20. as it is now 
Printed and published: By which he hath to the grest 
offence of very many, endeavoured to strike at the very 
root of all Spirituall and Ecclesiasticall Government, 
contrary to the Word of God, the solemn League ani 
Covenant, other Reformed Churches, and the Votes of 
the Honourable Houses of Parliament, after advice bad 
with the Reverend and Learned Assembly of Divina.” 
Pp. 31 to 48. 


Coleman's answer to this I have not seen. The 
title appears to have been :— 
5. “A Brotherly Examination Re-examined: or, § 


o | 
clear Justification of those Passages in a Sermon against 
which the Reverend and learned Commissioner Mr. Gil- 
lespie first in two several Sermons, and then in print, 
did preach and write. To which is added, A Short Dis- 
covery of some Teneta and Principles which entrench 
upon both the Honour and Power of the Parliament 
London, 1645, 4to.” 

This called forth the following :— 

“Nihil Respondes: or, a Discovery of the extrem 
Unsatisfactoriness of M* Colemans Piece publish’d las 
week under the title of a Brotherly Examination Re 
examined. Wherein his self-contradictions ; his yiel 
| of some things, and not answering to other things ob is 

against him; his abusing of Scripture; his errors 

Divinity; his abusing of the Parliament, and bere 

ing their authority; his abusing of the Assembly ; 

Calumnies, namely, against the Church of Scotl 
against myself; the repugnancy of his doctrine to 
solemn League and Covenant :—are plainly a odd 

By George Gillespie, Minister at Edinburgh. Chere 

London for Robert Bostock dwelling in Pauls fn red 
| yard, at the signe of the Kings head, 1645, 
printed Edinburgh, 1844). 
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Coleman’s rejoinder, a rather scarce pamphlet, | 


in possession of Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Manchester, 
was the following :— 

& “Male dicis Maledicis. Ora brief Reply to ‘ Nihil 
Respondens’ [sic, a misprint]. Also The Brief View, 
Briefly Viewed. Being Animadversions upon a namelease 
Author in a Book called ‘A Brief View of M* Coleman his 
New Model.’ By Thomas Coleman Preacher of the Word 
st Pders Cornhil. 1 Cor. 4 12. Being reviled, We blesse. 
london, Printed for John Cl trk, and are to be sold at his 
shop under S. Peters church im Cornhil, 1645,”  4to., 
PP 39. 

This is a most amusing pamphlet. 
ays that “this commissioner,” %.¢., Gillespie, 
had been sent to fight, not to rail, “to dispute 
down our reasons, not to revile - 


Coleman 


our persons. 
The title-page of Gillespie’s piece is likened to 
“the contents or summe of a Diurnall, or Newes- 
Book, where in four or five lines at the beginning 


more is promised then all the book affords.” To | 


this rejoinder Gillespie put forth a reply, entitled : 

“Male Audis; or, an Answer to Mr. Colemans Male 
Dicis: wherein the repugnancy of his Erastian doctrine 
tothe Word of God; to the solemn League and Covenant, 
and to the Ordinances of Parliament ; alse his contradic- 
tions, tergiversations, heterodoxies, calumnies, and per- 
verting of testimonies, are made more apparent than 
formerly, Together with some Animadversions upon Mr. 
Hamey's Plea for Christian Magistracy: showing, that 
in divers of the afore-mentioned particulars he hath mis- 
carried as much as, and in some particulars more than, 
Mr. Coleman. By George Gillespie, Minister at Edin- 
burgh. Loxpoy, Printed for Robert Bostocke at the 
Kings head in Paules Church-yard, 1646,” 4to. (reprinted 
Edinburgh, 1844). 

Dr. Hetherington states, “To this Coleman did 
not attempt to reply, feeling, probably, that he was 
overmatched,” oblivious of the fact that Coleman 
had rested from his labours, and most probably 
before Male Audis was printed. 

Wood attributes to Coleman another piece, 
“called A Model, which was briefly view’d and 
answerd in 1645, but neither the Model or Answer 
have I yet seen.” Another tract in my possession 
shows that this was a misconception on the part of 
the Oxford antiquary. It bears this title :— 

“A Brief View of Mr. Coleman his New-Modell of 

wrch Government, delivered by him in a late Sermon, 
upon Job 11.20. London, Printed by John Field for 
Ralph Smith, at the sign of the Bible in Cornhill, neer 
the Royall Exchange, 1645,” 4to., pp. 36. 

It is well to remark that Baker notes, “ Mr. 
Selden, who knew Coleman well, in the assembly 
f divines, says, he was a Cambridge man, and gives 
a large character of him, likening him to Erastus 
and Grotius” (vide Selden, De Synedr., lib. i. cap. 
i till.,p. 290). Fuller also gives him to Cambridge 
= Hust, bk. xi. sec. 5 [or 9, in folio ed.], % 2). 

Uthis point the evidence of Wood's Fasti_ must 
be regarded as decisive, 

Ct. Wood’s Ath. Oron., vol. iii. col. 211-13; 
Mikes ae 398 ; Brook’s Puritans, iii, 60 ; 

ufferings, pt. i. 18, 32; ii. 168; Mitchell’s 








Minutes West. Assembly, pp. 424-8, 430, 432, 433; 
Fuller’s Church Hist., ed. Nichols, iii. 446 (where for 
“John Coleman,” read Thomas Coleman) and 468 ; 
Registers of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, Harl. Soc., i. 201 ; 
Baillie’s Letters, ed. Laing, ii. 364 ; Hetherington’s 
Hist. West. Assembly, 1844, pp. 260, 309-12; 
Stoughton’s Eccles. Hist. England, Church of the 
Civil Wars, i. 330; Darling’s Cyclo. Bibliog. ; 
Neale’s Hist. Puritans, ed. 1837, ii. 425 ; Masson’s 
Milton, ii. 517, where the date of death should be 
corrected. J. Incte DrepcGe. 

Buckland Brewer Vicarage. 

Some specimens of the oratorical style of Thomas 
Coleman may be found in “ The History of the 
Wicked Plots and Conspiracies of Our Pretended 
Saints. By Henry Foulis, M* of Arts and Fellow 
of Lincoln Colledge in Oxford. The second edi- 
tion. Oxford, mpciexxiv.” Of this book Wood 
says (Ath. Ox., iii. 881), “ It hath been so pleasing 
to the royalists (who have found much wit and 
mirth therein), that some of them have caused it 
to be chained to desks in public places, and in 
some country churches, to be read by the vulgar.” 

Jounson Bal y. 


Tue Master or Arts Gowy, Oxrorp (5 §, 
xi. 273; xii. 113, 136, 249, 297, 357).—With 
reference to the controversy recently carried on in 
“N. & Q.” on this subject, the following authorita- 
tive statement may be of interest. It is an 
extract from a small volume of MS. instructions, 
handed on from time immemorial to successive 
holders of the proctorial office in Oxford, and at 
present in my possession :— 
“ The Proctors’ Costume. 

“The dress ordinarily worn by both Proctors is the 
gown with velvet sleeves and tippet, now known dis- 
tinctively as ‘the Proctor’s gown '—it is really the full 
dress of a Regent Master of Arts, and as such is still 
worn at Winchester College election by the M.A. Fellows 
of New College who go down thither as Examiners— 
and bands. 

“The ermine hood—likewise the hood of a Regent 
M.A.—is worn in all Congregations and Convocations, 
and on other occasions named elsewhere. 

“Within the precincts of his college the Proctor 
usually wears the ordinary gown of M.A. with the 
tippet. 

“The custom of wearing the ermine hood 
ordinary M.A. hood, varies in different colleges. 

F, E. Warrey, B.D. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 


or the 


Guiusp Famity: tHE CoNNINGHAMS OF OKE- 
HAMPTON AND THE Earitpom oF GLencarrn (5% 
S. xii. 427 ; 6 S. i. 61, 285)—Family tradition 
is sometimes interesting, and occasionally valuable, 
but quite as often, perhaps, it is only an ignis fatuus. 
And I fear that this last is the mildest term which 


|can be applied to such a family tradition as that 


which Mr. J. Pakennam STILWE.t has brought 
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to the notice of readers of “N. & Q.” Iam quite 
convinced from Mr. Stitwetw’s language that he 
is only seeking for the truth, and therefore I be- 
lieve he would rather see a legend relegated to limbo, 
if needs be, than suffer it to remain and hinder his 
further investigations. For the romantic story of 
the retirement into the wilds of Devon of a Jacobite 
Earl of Glencairn, circa 1745, there is and can be 
no foundation in fact, for the simple reason that 
no Jacobite Earl of Glencairn is known to history. 
William, thirteenth earl, succeeded his father in 
1734, and that same year was confirmed in the 
office of Governor of Dumbarton Castle, an impor- 
tant trust which the Crown had reposed in his father 
and grandfather, the eleventh and twelfth earls. The 
thirteenth earl died a major-general in the army, in 
1775. He was succeeded by his second but eldest 
surviving son, James, fourteenth earl, and the latter 
by his brother John, fifteenth and last Earl of Glen- 
cairn, who died s.p.in 1796. Underthecircumstances, 
it is difficult to see how anybody can descend from 
a “Lady Mary,” or “Lady Elizabeth,” “daughter” 
of the “last Earl of Glencairn.” I may add that 
that no countenance is given in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry (1878) to any such description of the 
Mr. Cunningham whose daughter married a Lux- 
moore of Coomb Park, Okehampton, probably 
about the period indicated. It is there stated, in 
the pedigree of Luxmoore of Kerslake, that John 
Luxmoore, of Coomb Park, who was “ returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Okehampton 
towards the close of the last century,” married 
“Elizabeth, daughter of William Cunningham, 
Esq.” This isa very simple statement, and it is 
all that the circumstances can warrant. Whether 
the idea of “ Glenvarlochides” was really taken 
from any Earl of Glencairn I have at present no 
means of determining, but it is entirely beside the 
question to which alone I have addressed myself. 
I may add that the facts which I have narrated 
are drawn from very obvious sources. They will 
be found more fully set out in Wood’s Douglas, 
and in Burke’s Eztinct and Dormant Peerage. 
The succession to the earldom is still an open 
question ; the heir general, Sir Adam Fergusson of 
Kilkerran, who claimed in 1796, having been 
adjudged, however, “not to have made out the 
right of such heir general,” it would seem pratically 
open only to the heir male, whoever he may be 
decided to be. It may be of service to Mr. Srit- 
WELL if I mention that no “ Grace” ever appears, 
so far as I have been able to see, in the printed pedi- 
grees of the house of Glencairn. William, twelfth 
earl, was living in 1712, but no sisters of his are 
recorded either by Douglas or Burke. 


C. H. E, Carmicwaet. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


_T imagine there is some error regarding the par- 
ticulars given under the above head as to the last 


Earl of Glencairn, I will endeavour to make the 





genealogy, so far as I understand it, plain from 
William, the thirteenth earl. He married the 
daughter of Hugh Macguire, son of, or identiea) 
with, the “Violer” of Ayr. The issue of this 
marriage was four sons and two daughters 
James, the fourteenth earl, died unmarried me 
1791. He it was who was celebrated by Bums 
in the Lament for James, Earl of Gleneairn 
James was followed by John, the fifteenth eal 
who also died unmarried, in 1796, and with hin 
the male line became extinct. I cannot ther. 
fore, if I am correct, reconcile this with the state. 
ment that “ the last earl fled to England with his 
three daughters,” &c. Atrrep Cu. Joyas, 


The following may be interesting to J. M.G@.: 
Capt. Adolphus Frederic Glubb, R.A., was the 
third son of the Rev. John Glubb (rector of Bicton, 
near Exeter, Devon) and of Dinah, daughter of 
Nicholas Warren, Esq., of Minscombe, Devon (this 
Mrs. Glubb was a first cousin of Judith Maria, first 
wife of the second Lord Rolle). This A. F. Glubb 
graduated at Exeter College, Oxford, and took his 
B.A. March 12, 1795. He afterwards entered 
the Royal Artillery, and fought in the Peninsular 
wars under Lord Hill, then general commanding 
in chief. Capt. Glubb married early in this 
century Jane, daughter of the Rev. Philip Homan, 
and sister of Sir William Jackson Homan, Bart, 
of Dunlum, co. Westmeath. They had four 
children, viz., 1. Major John Warren Glubb, 
formerly of the 44th Regiment ; 2. Frederic, late 
of the 34th Regiment, and afterwards appointed to 
the Cape Mounted Rifles : he died at the Cape; 
3. Mary Anne, dead; 4. Dinak, who died in 
1871. I cannot say which of his sons was in the 
Waterford Militia. F. 


Tue Derinition or A Gentieman (5" §, xii 
304, 338).—I have often wondered that the once 
celebrated case, tried at York, as to whether 
Mr. Rountree was or was not a gentleman 
never found its way into your pages. I have 
heard the story in my youth, and I have also 
met with it somewhere as a newspaper cutting. 
My grandfather knew old Rountree personally. 
He was a thoroughly worthy Yorkshire yeomat, 
respectable enough, but not at all what one means 
when one speaks of a person asa gentleman. 

At one of the great Yorkshire meetings a hunters 
stake was to be ridden for by gentlemen. neo! 
these was prevented from riding, and, as Rountree 
was a capital horseman, although above sevetly 
years of age, he undertook to ride the horse, snd 
won the race. Much to their disgrace, the rl 
gentlemen, who had not objected to the old mans 
riding with them, now pretended that the winner 
was disqualified, because the rider was not a gens 
man. The case went to the assizes, -— hey: 
defence was committed to Pepper Arden 
wards Master of the Rolls and first Lord Alvasleh 
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and of course excited immense interest. Gentle- 
men travelled more on horseback and less in car- 
rages than they do now. Moreover, they dined 
early, and took a great deal of wine. Arden did 
pot let this pass, and in his address professed to 
have had no fear whatever as to proving that so 
honourable, respectable, estimable, and this-that- 
and-the-other individual as Mr. Rountree was 
ould be considered in any society as meriting the 
title of a gentleman, but now that he saw the real 
gentlemen before him, who disputed Mr. Rountree’s 
rights, he must confess some fear as to the result. 
Mr. Rountree was quiet, sober, and modest in his 
demeanour, and respectful to the court, whereas 
the real gentlemen were noisy, insolent, and dis- 
respectful. Mr. Rountree was studiously clean in 
his dress and courteous in his manner ; whereas 
ral gentlemen came into court with dirty boots 
and splashed breeches, flushed faces and disordered 
dress, and so on, drawing the contrast so cleverly 
and peppering the gentlemen so effectually that the 
jury, to the delight of all Yorkshire, found that 
Mr, Rountree was a gentleman ; and that Rountree 
wasa gentleman was a standing joke as long as 
Rountree lived. You see I tell the story badly, 
for I cannot give the date nor the name of plaintiffs 
and defendants. It must have been before Arden 
was Master of the Rolls, in Lord Thurlow’s time, 
and I hope some other correspondent will supply 
ny deficiences. Of course Arden had other argu- 
ments in his quiver if needful—as, for instance, that 
syeoman not entitled to be called esquire was, by 
the precedence tables published by the College of 
Arms, designated a gentleman, &c. - 3 


Allow me to bring before you Mr. Ruskin’s in- 
terpretation of the term “ gentleman” :— 


“Ttaprimal, literal, and perpetual meaning is‘a man of 
pure race,’ well-bred, in the sense that a horse or dog is 
well-bred......The lower orders and all orders have to 
learn that every vicious habit and chronic disease com- 
municates itself by descent, and that by purity of birth 
the entire system of the human body and soul may be 
gradually elevated or, by recklessness of birth, degraded, 
until there shall be as much difference between the well- 
bred and ill-bred human creature (whatever pains be 
taken with their education) as between a wolf-hound and 

¢ vilest mongrel cur A gentleman's first charac- 
teristic is that fineness of structure in the body which 
tenders it capable of the most delicate sensation, and of 
sructure in the mind which renders it capable of the 
mest delicate sympathies—one may say, simply, ‘fineness 
ostre. And though rightness of moral conduct is 
emately the great purifier of race, the sign of nobleness 

hot in this rightness of moral conduct, but in sensitive- 

. Hence it will follow that one of the probable 
Sgns of high breeding in men generally will be their 
sae ess and mercifulness, these always indicating more 
~ fineness of make in the mind, and miserliness and 
smueity the contrary; hence that of Isaiah: ‘The vile 
Feu no more be called liberal nor the chur! 
kind ful.” But a thousand things may prevent this 
ness from displaying or continuing itself ; the mind 
oni man may be warped so as to bear mainly on bis 
interests, and then all his sensibilities will take the 





form of pride, or fastidiousness, or revengefulness, and 
other wicked, but not ungentlemanly, tempers; or, 
further, they may run into utter sensuality and covetous- 
ness, if he is bent on pleasure, accompanied with quite 
infinite cruelty when the pride is wounded or the passions 
thwarted, until your gentleman becomes Ezzelin, and 
your lady the deadly Lucrece, yet still gentleman and 
lady, quite incapable of making anything else of them- 
selves, being so born.” — Modern Painters, v. pt. ix. ch. vii. 
It is certain that the idea which first presents 
itself to those who hear the term “gentleman” is the 
idea of race, and the vast importance of hereditary 
instincts is sufficiently insisted upon by physio- 
logical and psychological writers. The line of con- 
duct most likely to be pursued by a “ well-bred” 
man, whose natural fineness of make has been 
developed by moral education, will doubtless be 
noble and lofty; but such conduct can scarcely be 
exhibited by a man whose ancestors (in whatever 
station of life) had left him no generous instincts 
as their legacy. M. Q. 


The oft-quoted lines of Decker bear a strong 
resemblance to the much earlier ones of Chaucer : 

“ Lok who that is most vertuous alway, 

Prive and pert, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
Tak him for the grettest gentil man. 
Crist wol we clayme of him oure gentilesse. 
Nought of oure eldres for her olde richesse. 
For though thay give us al her heritage, 
For which we clayme to be of high parage, 
Yit may thay not biquethe, for no thing, 
To noon of us, so vertuous lyvyng, 
That made hem gentil men y-called be, 
And bad us folwe hem in such degre.” 
Chaucer's Prologue to Wife of Bat 
(Bell, vol. ii. p. 82). 
‘Kind nature is the best: those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-band ; 
Which are indeed the manners of the great.” 
Tennyson's Walking to the Mail. 
Tt falleth for a gentleman 
To say the best that he can 
Alwaies in mannes absence, 
And the sooth in his presence. 
It commeth by kind of gentil blood 
To cast away all heavinesse, 
And gader togither words good, 
The werk of wisdome beareth witnesse,” 
Poems attributed to Chaucer (Bell, 
vol. viii. p. 192). 
Tis meet a gentle heart should ever show 
By curtesie the fruits of true gentilitie, 
Which will by practice to an habit grow, 
And make men do the same with great facilitie ; 
Likewise the dunghill blood a man shall know 
By churlish parts and acts of incivility.”’ 
Harrington's Orlando Furtoso (1634), 
bk. xxxvi. stanza 1, 

“‘ There is no earthly thing more mean and despicable 
in my mind than an English gentleman destitute of all 
sense of his responsibilities and opportunities, and only 
revelling in the luxuries of our high civilization, and 
thinking himself a great person.”—Life of Dr. Arnold, 
p. 521 


R. R. 


Boston. 
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Aristophanes, in the Frogs (Batpayot, the 
descent of Bacchus into hell), represents Bacchus 
assuming the part of Hercules. Bacchus is accom- 
panied by his slave Xanthias. The slave has all 
the work to do. Bacchus is a coward, the slave is 
brave, and whenever there is any danger the slave 
takes the character of Hercules, the former resuming 
it whenever the peril is passed. At last the slave 
says he shall remain Hercules, whilst his master 
may keep to the slave ; and this in the presence 
of Aacus, subordinate judge in hell, who comes 
to seize Hercules for the theft of the dog Cerberus. 
The slave says, you may put us to the torture, and 
see who is Hercules and who is the slave ; and 
this is done in allusion to slaves having to undergo 
torture to discover the truth of what has happened. 
Eacus accordingly applies blows to both of them, 
without being able the more to distinguish between 
the two, when he says he shall remand the case to 
Plutus and the gods, who know all things. They 
acknowledge Bacchus is a god and immortal, and 
he is received as such into the company of the 
gods ; upon which (I take from Bohn’s translation) 
fEacus says to Xanthias, “By Jupiter the Pre- 
server, your master is a gentleman, Xanthias, 
most assuredly a gentleman, inasmuch as he knows 
only” wivery Kae Bevery (751-2). 

The Greek for gentlemen is yevvdédas which 
would meau noble by descent. W. J. Bircu. 


The following lines by Alfred Tennyson may 
prove illustrative :— 
“ Bear without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman ; 

Defamed by every charlatan, 

And soiled with all ignoble use.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Errmotocy or “ Ricxets” (6% §, i. 209, 
318).—Some few years ago I made a few notes on 
the use of this name, which may be of some interest 
to Pror. Skat, as seeming to show that the real 
derivation of the word is probably now untraceable. 

The treatise written by Glisson in conjunction 
with others, and published in 1650, was not the 
earliest in time of publication, which was five years 
after the date of its composition, the book having 
been written (as we learn from the preface) in 1645. 
For, contemporaneously with its composition, the 
disease had been the subject (on Oct. 18, 1645) of 
an academical thesis, for the degree of M.D. at 
Leyden, by Daniel Whistler (afterwards incor- 
porated at Oxford), who makes the following 
interesting observations on the derivation of the 
name, and, as a baptismal sponsor for the infant 
disease, proposes, and actually employs throughout 
his tract, a hideous substitute :— 

“ Viginti sex plus minus retro annis apud nos primum 
innotuisse perhibetur, nomenque sibi, The Rickets, a cog- 


nomine cujusdam id morbi empirice primo curantis | 





adoptasse dicitur. Alii ex rure volunt delicatulum hoe 
nomen oriundum, ex agro scilicet Dorcestrensi, ubj qui 
difficulter anbelitum trahunt (quod hoc morbo 
tibus frequens est) dicuntur loci idiomate 7o Ruckg, 
Verum de nomine amplius non litigo; fas sit solum ig 
Britannia nato vocabulo Latinz civitatis jus donare 
audiatque inpresentiarum infans infantium morbus, mg 
susceptore, Padosplanchnosteocaces nomenclatura.” 
One R. H., in Paradocicall Assertions, Lond, 
1659, carries back the first notice of the disease 
somewhat earlier. He says that it has been 
“known amongst us but lately within these eighty 
yeers.” It appears in the London bills of mortality 
under the name of “rickets” as early as May, 
1636 (which is the earliest date to which I ca 
refer), anc probably, therefore, from the time of the 
commencement of the bills. In one week of that 
month one death is entered, and in each of two 
others three. Thenceforward it is of frequent 
occurrence. Glisson expresses surprise that, while 
the disease was of such recent date and so recently 
named “the rickets,” no one could be found who 
knew the author of the name, or the patient to 
whose case it was first applied, or the locality, or 
the way in which the name came into common use, 
And he then goes on to suggest that the term 
rachitis or rachites would well describe such 
a spinal disease, would be easy of adoption (unlike 
poor Whistler’s), and would at the same timeseem 
* Anglicum nomen a barbarie liberare.” And he 
thinks it not improbable that the name of “the 
rickets ” may have been at first only the provincial 
corruption of such a name, which may have been 
proposed by some scholar. W. D. Macnar. 
Ducklington Rectory, Witney. 


Keste’s “ Curistran YEAR” (3" §, ix. 412).— 
“ Like a bright veering cloud, 
Grey blossoms twinkle there.” 
Third Sunday after Easter. 
In alluding to this simile Miss Yonge, in her 
Musings on the Christian Year, says : “ We have 
seen a perfect grey cloud of silver willow-buds in 
a copse, but these appear to be violets.” Why 
violets, and not willow-buds? Although in the 
preceding verse Keble speaks of roving along 4 
violet bank, yet surely the comparison is between 
“a bright veering cloud” and the “ grey blossoms, 
which he saw twinkling in the hazel grove beside 
which he was sitting. In fact the locus in quo 
the scene which gave rise to the simile, appeat to 
me to be well described in the following lines 
from one of his miscellaneous poems, entitl 
Fragment :— 
“ There sate one lonely on a green hill side 
Watching an April cloud: his place of rest 
An upland meadow with its mossy slope, 
Losing itself beneath a winding copse, . 
Where willow-blossoms glanced in sun and breeze. 
It appears from a foot-note to this poem that 
the spot referred to was a very favourite one of the 
author. It is the upper part of a field on 
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Hill, in the parish of Hursley, just under the 
éwinding” line of the “ copse,” in the direction of 
Fieldhouse Farm. Perhaps some of your readers 
know the spot, and can testify to the accuracy of 
the simile, which doubtless to non-observers of 
nature seems obscure. , 

Joun CHURCHILL SIKES, 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Reiger (6% S. i. 194).—I am glad to find I 
can now solve my own query, and might have done 
so sooner had I examined Ihre’s Lapp Dictionary 
with more attention. I have now no doubt that 
my supposition, that re indeer is connected with the 
lapp word reino, signifying “pasture,” is the 
right one ; and that rein-deer means a pastured or 
domesticated animal, the word being a hybrid 
compound, half Lapp and half Scandinavian, 
formed by Scandinavians who did not clearly 
understand the Lapp word, but heard it fre- 
quently enough to gather something of its sense. 
Note that the Swedes use ren alone, as well as the 
compound rendyr. The true Lapp word for reindeer 
is paotso, writing ao for a with o above. Now this 
word is continually associated with words contain- 
ing the base retmo in the manner following: 
“Reinon lah mija paotsoh” is a Lapp sentence, 
meaning “our herdsmen are taking care of the rein- 
deer.” The equivalent Swedish phrase is “ Vaora 
renar aro i herdarnes skotsel,” our reindeer are in 
the charge of the herdsmen. Again, reinohem 
piadnak is a dog kept for the purpose of collecting 
reindeer together, called in Swedish vallhund, 
herd-hound ; and reinoheje is a herdsman. Again, 
rtinohet, to pasture, is thus used : “ Paotsoit warin 
reinohet,” to feed reindeer on the fells. The verb 
reinohattet, frequentative of reinohet, is thus used : 
“Reinohatte swainasebt paotsoitat,” take care that 
your servant feeds the reindeer ; in Swedish, “ Laot 
din drang valla dina renar,” let your servant pasture 
the reindeer. I regard this puzzle as solved. See 
Thre's Lapp Dict., p. 374. 

Water W. SxKeart. 


Ihisnuen TURNED To Wotves (6% S. i. 176). 
~In Ireland the belief was long entertained that 
Giraldus Cambrensis was the first to propagate the 
notion that Irishmen “could be changed into 
wolves.” He was credited with the calumny as a 
pure invention of his own. The statement, how- 
ever, is to be found in the Irish version of Nennius, 
and is thus translated by the Rev. Dr. Todd (Irish 
Archeological publications, Dublin, 1840, 8vo.) 

¢ descendants of the Wolf are in Ossory. They 

ve 4 wonderful property. They transform them- 
telves into wolves and go forth in the form of 
wolves” (The Wonders of Eri, § xiv. p. 204). This 

culty of a voluntary change from a man into a 
volf, which was supposed to be possessed by the 

was attributed by Herodotus to the Neuri, 
"ho, he affirms, on the authority of Greek dwellers 





in Scythia, “ once every year are transformed into 
wolves and then resume their former shape” (lib. iv. 
c. 105). The learned Pomponius Mela, De Situ 
Orbis, lib. li. c. 1, confirms what is said by Hero- 
dotus, whilst the erudite Vossius corrects the state- 
ment so far as to assure his readers that all the 
Neuri are not changed into wolves at the same time 
of the year (Hague edition of Pomp. Mela, 4to. 
1658, p. 113). The account given by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (Opera Omnia, vol. v. p. 119) of Irish persons 
being changed into wolves, differs in one material 
point from that of the wolf-men as described by 
Nennius. The transformation is entirely voluntary, 
according to the Irish version of Nennius. “There 
are,” it is said in MS. D., p. 294, “certain people in 
Eri, viz., the race of Laighne Faelaidh in Ossory; they 
pass into the forms of wolves whenever they please 
and kill cattle according to the custom of wolves.” 
According to Giraldus Cambrensis the meta- 
morphosis was a punishment inflicted for sin: it 
was the consequence of a person being excommuni- 
cated. Such an assertion is confirmed by the Abbé 
Manet in his Histoire de la Petite Bretagne, vol. i. 
p. 213. The Loup-garou is “a man despoiled of 
his natural form and metamorphosed into a brute 
in consequence of his having been excommunicated 
(pour avoir été excommunié), and whose only mode 
of deliverance is being cut with a knife in the 
centre of the forehead.” The condition of the 
Irish man-wolf resembles that of the Loup-garou 
of France, the wehr-wolf of the Germans, and the 
ancient “ versipelles” described by Pliny in his 
Natural History, lib. viii. c. 31, who had to pass 
through a purgatory of nine years as wolves before 
they could be restored to their original human 
form ; their fate being that of the celebrated pugi- 
list and conqueror at the Olympic games who, for 
an act of impiety in a sacrifice to Jupiter, was 
changed into a wolf and at the end of ten years 
restored to his form as a man (Pausanias, lib. vi. 
p. 358, Hanover folio, 1613). The Neuri of 
Herodotus and the Laighne Faelaidh of the Irish 
appear to be the only human beings who voluntarily 
changed themselves into wolves pour s’amuser. 
In other cases the degradation was the consequence 
of immorality. The most illustrious example is 
that of Lycaon, from whose name is derived the 
designation of “Lycanthropy,” a species of mental 
disease occupying no small space in medical treatises 
of a later time. 

The “Lycanthropists” or “ man-wolves” may be 
divided into threeclasses. First,—Men who covered 
themselves with the skins of wolves and, so dis- 
guised, committed crimes and outrages of all kinds, 
and, for so doing, were denounced by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. They are accurately described, 
although not distinctly named, when they appeared 
as “mummers” in Christmas festivals, and as 
“ masqueraders” in the tumultuous riot of a 
Charivari (see “N. & Q.” 4" 8. vi. 492, 493), 
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Thiers, Traité des Superstitions, vol. iv. liv. ix. c. 5, 
pp. 530, 550. Manet describes a sham Loup- 
garou as a man “couvert d’une peau de Loup.” 
Second,—Persons who were supposed by others to 
be men changed into wolves, and it is of such this 
reply particularly treats. Third,—Persons who 
actually believed they were themselves changed 
into wolves, and, so believing, lived and acted like 
wild beasts, abiding in churchyards, feeding on the 
bodies of the dead, prowling about mountain dis- 
tricts, the most ferocious of brutes, like to the human 
beings metamorphosed by Circe, and who are de- 
scribed by Homer as “ mountain wolves ” (Odyssey 
x. 212), and so justifying what is said by Olaus 
Magnus when he refers to the “ ferocity of men 
changed into wolves” (lib. xxiii. c. 45, Basle, 1567, 
fol.). Wm. B. Mac Case. 


“Scots” anp “Scorcn” (6 §. i. 154).—Dr. 
Brewer is mistaken in thinking that “ Mary 
Queen of Scots” does not mean “ Mary Queen of 
the Scotch,” and that “Scots” must mean “ Scot- 
land.” “Scots” here is simply “ Scottorum ” trans- 
lated. Just as Napoleon was Emperor of the 
French, so the ruler of Scotland always officially 
styled himself “ Rex Scottorum ” or “ Scotorum,” 
as acts, charters, and coinage inscriptions innu- 
merable show. To give just one instance. 
James V., in an Aberdeen charter of Feb. 7, 
1527, styles himself “Jacobus Dei gratia Rex 
Scottorum,” while in another, of September, 1529, 
he appears in the vernacular as “James be the 
grace of God, King of Scottis.” 

Drummond of Hawthornden (Hist. of Scot., 
London, edit. 1681, p. 4), actually inserts “ the”: 
“They [the English] had learned that the keeping 
of the king of the Scots hindered in no ways the 
Scots from assisting the French.” 

Fordun and other chroniclers, no doubt, occa- 
sionally say “ Rex Scociz,” but far more frequently 
“Scottorum Rex.” The only instance I can point 
out of “king of Scotland” being used in an official 
document before the Union of the Crowns is in a 
charter of David IL., Feb. 21, 1343, beginning 
“ David Dei gra’ Rex Scottor’,” confirming certain 
privileges granted to Aberdeen by “ p’decessores 
n’ros Reges Scocie.” Edward I. often calls him- 
self “ R. et Sup’ior d’ns Regni Scotie,” but that, of 
course, goes for nothing, while David’s phrase is 
rather descriptive than titular. 

Mr. Bares is quite right about “Scotch.” In 
old works the adjective is always written “ Scottis” 
or “Scots.” “Scottis crounis” (Treasurer’s Ac- 





counts); “Scottis mone” (Wynton); “all trew | Nl 
| and used to be called in by many of his neighbours 


Scottis mennis” (Kennedy); “Gif ony Scottis 
men bringis in the realme ony Inglismen” (Scots 
Act of 1455), are a few examples of the old adjec- 
tive yielded by a minute or two’s haphazard search ; 
while “ And such the fruit of Scots and English 
wars” (Home’s Douglas), and “ This is one of the 


i 
most beautiful songs [“‘ There’s nae luck aboot the 
house”] in the Scots or any other langyaga® 
(Burns, Letter in 1790), will illustrate the use of 
the more modern form of the word, Drammond 
of Hawthornden is, so far as I know, the oldest 
writer who uses “ Scottish,” while I can recall yo 
old author who uses “Scotch.” A native general] 
calls himself “a Scotsman,” though no doubt now 
the words are used indiscriminately, 

Mr. Watrorp (ante, p. 103) thinks 9 Stuart 
king would call himself “ Rex Caledonia” ; but, 
except in modern poetry, “ Culedonia” never was 
a name for the whole of Scotland, it being the 
Roman, and not the native, name for the district 
north of the Firth and Clyde wall. 


R. R. MacGarrcor, 
Edinburgh. 


The explanation that Scots is the plural of Sex, 
and that Scotch stands for Scot-ish, the adjective, 
is simple and obvious, and, it may be added, any- 
thing but new. But why docs Dr. Brewer go 
on to say that “the h in Scot(c)h is the ordinary 
affix of abstract nouns, sometimes given th, some 
times *h, and sometimes ¢’”? This is altogether 
new, and an invention that can help no one. To 
call Scotch an abstract noun, like length, is very 
extraordinary. How is it possible to composes 
sentence in which this use of the word will appear! 
I am curious to see such a sentence. That th 
ever appears as ’h is contrary to all experience; 
certainly it does not do so in Scotch, which ends 
in ch, not in hk. When such singular views ar 
started, it is as well for the writer to remember 
that they may serve to amuse instead of convincing. 
A reasonable account of the suffix -th, cognate 
with Latin -tas, is given in Haldeman’s Affza, 
published at Philadelphia in 1865. Cever. 


I think Burns did not agree with Dr. Brewas, 

€.9.i— vr 
“ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots wham Bruce has aften led,” &e. 


I, AB. 
Aw Op Caarm (6 S. i. 54).—Tt was not con- 
fined to “the false Fryers in tymes past” who 
“were woont to charme the money out of the 
playne folkes purses.” The belief in charms still 
lingers amongst us, although I think it is rapidly 


| wearing away. Certain people used to be esteemed 


“wise folk” in this neighbourhood. I remember 
very well an old Mr. K. He lived in Pelton, 
Durham, and we used to see him regularly s# 
church every Sunday when I was a little child. 
He was a very respectable man, of the farmer class, 


to “charm” their complaints. I fancy he was nd 
aman knowingly to cheat the people— indeed, I 
do not know that he took money for it—but I 
imagine he believed he inherited some form | 
words or mysterious virtue that had a 
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dlect. Twenty years later, and not very long ago, 
avery respectable farmer’s wife, in the parish of 
West Rainton, co. Durham, told me she had been 
exceedingly ill from erysipelas in her head and 
face, and the doctor (a very able one) had done her 
yo good whatever. So she sent for a wise man to 
charm it, and he very soon took it away. I sug- 
gested that perhaps the complaint had run its 
course, or the doctor’s remedies were beginning to 
take effect. “Oh, no,” she said, “it is well known 
charming is the best thing for St. Anthony’s 
fre.” I believe she paid the quack very hand- 
somely. Ju. Boro. 
Moor House, Durham. 


“Taz Dog anp Duck” (6 §. i. 313).—The 
site of this old tavern is now occupied by the 
Hospital of Bethlehem or Bedlam, in what was 
St. George's Fields, erected in 1812. The old 
stone sign of the house, a dog with a duck in his 
mouth, bearing date 1617, is let into the brick 
wall of the hospital garden, and is figured in 
Cassell’s London, vi. 344. For some account of 
its former history see Larwood’s History of Sign- 
boards, 1868, p. 196. The exact position of the 
house and the four adjoining ponds, where ducks 
were bred and slaughtered for “sport,” is well 
shown in Rocque’s map of London and its environs, 
1744. From the date on the old stone sign it is 
plain that the tavern was an old one, and one of 
the forts erected by order of Parliament in 1642 
was close to the “ Dog and Duck” tavern ; but 
the house did not become notorious till about the 
year 1770. There is a small woodcut view of the 
tavern as it appeared in 1780 in Chambers’s Book 
of Days, ii. 74. Epwarp So.ty. 


Corporation Maces (6% §, i. 292).—Mr. 
Goume will find full descriptions of the maces of 
the London societies in the Catalogue of Anti- 
quities exhibited at Ironmongers’ Hall, London, 
1869, pp. 339-49, and 629-31. F. G. 8. 


Rectors or Worcester (6* S. i. 315).—J. S. 
will find a list of these worthies of the period he 
mentions in Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 
vol. ii., appendix, p. cxlvi, &c. J. B. Witsoy. 

orcester. 


Cascactnveta (6 §. i, 336).—Proverbial, 
‘pparently. In Neumann and Baretti’s Spanish 
Dutionary I find “ Cascaciruelas, s.m., & mean, 
despicable fellow.” Nomap. 


Tae Errwotocy or “Perpicrer” (6% S. i. 
39)—Mr. Wenawoon’s suggestion is very wel- 
come, and may be right. I only write to say that 
- is, perhaps, some evidence for the etymology 
olay de grue in the O, French proverb a pied 
. f ue, “in suspence, on doubtfull tearms ; or, not 
" or but kalfe, setled, like a crane that stands 
upon one leg.” Thus it is just conceivable 





that a pedigree was named from its doubtfulness, 
in derision. Or, if the right form be really pedi- 
gree (pied de grés), perhaps this proverb may at any 
rate account for its being turned into pied de grue. 
What we most want is more evidence. I had not 
noticed this proverb till now. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Tue Derivation AND MEANING OF CHRISTIAN 
Names (6™ §. i. 195, 243).—I suspect Bridget is 
a diminutive of Bridge, for Bright. Beatrice is 
from beatus. Ferdinand is said to have been cor- 
rupted from Bertram, inverse of Rambert (re- 
nowned for strength). Raymond is from Ger. 
ram-mund (strong man). Last syllable in Beranger 
is doubtless a patronymic ; first syllable may trans- 
late bear or man (see Wachter). 

R. 8. Caarnock. 

Paris. 


Fernan Capatztero (6 §. i. 315, 339) had 
three husbands ; the first was Capt. Plannells, the 
second was the Marquis von Arco Hermoso, and 
the third was Herr von Arrom. W. M. M. will 
find, in a book by Miss M. Betham Edwards, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran, entitled Six Life Studies of Famous 
Women, «a memoir of the justly famous Spanish 
novelist, containing many new and interesting facts. 

Cuas. WELSH. 

Isaac Reep (6 §, i. 237,304).—Born in London 
Jan. 1, 1742, he was brought up as a conveyancer, 
a profession he relinquished for literary pursuits, 
still retaining his chambers in Staple Inn, where 
he collected a large and curious library. In 1768 
he published the poems of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague ; in 1773 he edited the Seatonian Prize 
poems ; in 1780 he revised and enlarged Dodsley’s 
Old Plays; in 1782 he published the Biographia 
Dramatica, in 2 vols.; in 1783 four volumes of 
humorous pieces, under the title of the Repository; 
and in 1785 an edition of Shakspere, in 10 vols., 
which he extended afterwards to twenty-one. For 
many years he was editor and one of the proprietors 
of the European Magazine. He died on Jan. 5, 1807, 
and was buried at Amwell. The sale of his books 
took up thirty-nine days, and realized 4,0001. 

Witiiam Puarr. 

115, Piceadiily. 

The following lines by an anonymous writer 
were intended to characterize his notes on Shak- 
speare — 

“Too pompous, labour’d, confident, refin’d, 

Most annotations on our Bard appear ; 
Thine trace with modest care his mighty mind, 
And, like thy life, are simple, just, and clear.” 
W. Butler's Chron. Biog. Hist. and Miscell. 
Exercises, Lond,, 1811, p. 16. 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, refers to the 
assistance rendered by Isaac Reed in the Lives of 
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the Poets, and speaks of him as “ my steady friend 
Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staple Inn, whose extensive 
and accurate knowledge of English literary history 
I do not express with exaggeration when I say it 
is wonderful ; indeed, his labours have proved it 
to the world, and all who have the pleasure of his 
acquaintance can bear testimony to the frankness 
of his communications in private society.” Several 
references are to be found in the Walpole corre- 
spondence, and it would seem that the first edition 
of the Biographia Dramatica was published in 
1781. Joun Cotuiys Francis, 


“Tne Rose or Dawn” (6S. i 296, 340) was 
etched by the Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt. There is 
another engraving, which makes a pair with it, 
called “‘ The Brig of Dread.” 

C. A. Carmatt Jones. 


A Wivycrietp Brass (6" §. i. 273).— My 
attention having been drawn to the remarks by 
A. J. M. on his discovery of this missing memorial, 
I at once applied to my learned friend the Honorary 
Secretary to the Essex Archeological Society, for- 
warding to him the copy of “N. & Q.” containing 
the inscription upon the brass. Mr. King, in 
reply to my letter, says : “I knew the inscription 
the instant I saw it. I copied it, with the arms 
and another Saunders inscription, with all the 
rest of the inscriptions, in South Weald Church, 
Essex, on the 3lst of August, 1852.” No 
evidence can be clearer than this ; and now that 
the brass has been identified, and the church from 
which it was abstracted made public, I trust it 
will soon be restored to its original position. Its 
present possessor must remember that he is in 
possession of property to which he can show no 
title. No rector, vicar, or other person had or 
has the power to sell or dispose of any monument 
from a church ; and should a representative of the 
family interested discover the recipient of this 
“little present,” he may possibly find himself in 
an awkward predicament. The abstraction of this 
brass does not in the least surprise me. It is all 
of a piece with the outrageous and reckless un- 
checked doings of many of the clergy and church- 
wardens of bygone days in this and other counties. 
I remember seeing the peculiarly interesting 
fourteenth century military brass of Sir John 
Gifford doing duty as a shelf in a farmhouse. 
This brass, I am happy to say, has, through the 
intervention of the owner of the property, been 
replaced in its original position in Bowers Gifford 
Church. For the instruction of the authorities, and 
especially the present possessor of the Wingfield 
brass, I may add that it was abstracted from the 
north aisle. J. A. Sparvet-Bayrty, F.S.A, 
Billericay, Essex. 


“ DAMIEN'S BED OF STEEL” (6" S. i. 276, 306). 
—Thanks to Mr. Dosson for his reference to the 





Gentleman’s Magazine, which will suffice for the 
name of the regicide, but what I more especially 
wish to enforce is this, that the person torn to 
pieces by horses in no wise answers to the descrip. 
tion. The two lines referred to are attributed by 
some to Dr. Johnson, and are more in his anti. 
thetical style than in Goldsmith’s more sim 
numbers ; certainly Dr. Johnson had read the lings 
before publication, and I fancy so “learneda scholar 
could hardly have suffered three blunders to pass 
unchallenged in one line,” Luke’s (read George's) 
iron crown, and Damien’s (read Damiens’s) bed of 
steel (read wild horses). It was George Dosa of 
Hungary who was put to death in 1514 by ared- 
hot iron crown ; and as for Damiens, he was pulled 
piecemeal by wild horses, after being flayed and 
otherwise tortured. Hence I want to know if Dr, 
Johnson or Goldsmith did not refer to some other 
persons; for “Luke” Dosa was not put to death by 
an iron crown, and “ Damiens” was not put to 
death or tortured, like the victims of Procrustés, by 
or on a bed of steel. Poets may dare almost any- 
thing, but even the licence of poetry must not out- 
rage common history. E. Copuam Brewer, 
P.S.—Mr. Rowe informs me that he has an 
edition of Goldsmith which has “ Zeek’s ima 
crown.” In the Life of Dr. Johnson by Boswell 
the line is referred to, but I have not by me the 
History of Hungary to which he alludes. 


Damiens’s torture, which lasted from morning to 
sunset, included tearing with iron pincers and 
breaking upon the wheel. Goldsmith may have 
alluded to the latter. When the sentence was 
read to the unhappy victim, he quietly replied, 
“The day will be very long, but it will come to 
an end at last.” M. F. D. 


Dr. Brewer must quote from an imperfect 
edition of The Traveller. In that before me, the 
Aldine, I find “ Damiens’,” and there is a foot 
note referring the reader to Anecdotes de la Cour 
de France pendant la faveur de Mad. de Pompadour, 
1802, Svo. p. 143, for a full account of the tortures 
inflicted on Damiens; also a reference to Horace 
Walpole’s Memoirs of George II. for another 
description. The annotator speaks of “ Duke's 
iron crown” as a mistake of Goldsmith’s. “Lake 
and George Dosa (brothers) were both engaged in 
a rebellion in Hungary in 1513, and George suffe 
the torture of the red-hot crown of iron asa punish- 
ment for allowing himself to be proclaimed king by 
the revolted peasants.” W. Waistox. 


Ixtropuction or Corton rxto Exexaxp (6° 
S. i. 137, 320)—Your correspondent will find 
cotton referred to as one of the “ commoditees 
imported into England in the beginning of the 


fifteenth century by the “Januays,” in the + 
of English Policie, printed by the late Mr. I. 
Wright in his Political Poems and Songs \ 
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Geries, 1861, vol. ii. p. 157). The Libel is dated | 
1436, and at p. 172 the writer mentions “ Coton, | 
meke alum and gode golde of Jene.” A still 
atlier mention of cotton is quoted by Dr. Whit- 
asker, in his History of Craven, p. 326, from a 
“Compotus of Bolton Abbey, A.D. 1290,” in which 
qecurs the following item : “ Im. sapo et cotoun ad 
capdelam, xvij* 1°.” 8. J. H. 


Avrnors oF Booxs Wanrep (6% S. i. 196).— 


Tavern Anecdotes.—The following is the full title 
of this amusing little book: “ Tavern Anecdotes and 
Reminiscences of the Origin of Signs, Clubs, Coffee- 
houses, Streets, City Companies, Wards, d&c. Intended as 
s Lounge Book for Londoners and their Country Cousins 
By One of the Old School. London, printed for William 
(ole, ke. 1825.” Small 8vo., pp. 296. Besides the 

inted title-page the volume should contain a curious 
hiding frontispiece, exhibiting humorous illustrations of 
twenty-two popular public-house signs. I have seen this 
attributed to one of the Cruikshanks in booksellers’ 
catalogues, but the etching is certainly from the needle 
of W. Heath, by whom is also the vignette of “ The 
Moon-Rakers” on the engraved title-page. There is 
besides a well-engraved portrait on copper, “‘ copied from 
the original of Johannes Eckstein,” of Mr. Christopher 
Brown, Secretary to ‘“‘the Free and Easy Couneellors 
under the Cauliflower,” to whom the plate is dedicated 
by the artist. This latter-named worthy, I may add, 
bad been the occasional assistant and confidential friend 
of Mr. Evans, the bookseller, of Paternoster Row, and 
had succeeded to the greater part of his fortune. He 
was also @ manager in the house of Longmans, the 
publishers, and father of Mr. Thomas Brown, who sub- 
sequently became a partner in that well-known firm. I 
now come to speak of the authorship of the book. There 
isa queer, quackish, paste-and-scissors sort of compilation 
entitled, “ Fifty Years’ Recollections of an Old Bookseller. 
Consisting of Anecdotes, Characteristic Sketches, and 
Original Traits and Eccentricities of Authors, Artists, 
Actors, Books, Booksellers, and of the Periodical Press 
for the last Half Century, with Appropriate Selections ; 
and an unlimited Retrospect, including some Extra- 
ordinary Circumstances relative to the Letters of Junius, 
anda Chain of Corroborative Evidence respecting their 
Author. Cork, printed by and for the Author, 67, South 
Mall, 1835.” 8vo., pp. 200. There is no doubt that this 
volume was the production of William West, author, 
inter alia, of a History of Warwickshire (Birm., 1830, 
8r0., pp, 800), and subsequently editor of the short-lived 
Aldine Magazine (Simpkin & Co., Dec., 1838—June, 
1839), An obituary of him will be found in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for Aug., 1855, p. 214. Well, in his Fifty 
Years’ Recollections, he reproduces the portrait of Mr. 

istopher Brown, to which I have alluded, and accom- 
panies im hey illustrative text from the Tavern A nec- 
doles, of which he speaks as ‘‘a late publication, in which 
I gave & short sketch of this gentleman, accompanied by 
“portrait.” I thus feel justified in ascribing this latter 
compilation, in part, if not in whole, to his gossiping pen. 
= Tavern Anecdotes has been recently reissued by 
easrs. Tinsley (1875, 8vo., pp. 414) under the editorial 
wef Me. Charles Hindley, now of No. 8, Booksellers’ 
» Strand. The “get-up” of the reprint is hand- 
‘mer, according to modern taste, and it contains new 
matter. But still it will hardly be held to supersede the 
original edition, for we miss the etched frontispiece and 
epee’ = want of an index is not compensated for by 
_- S’phabetical arrangement of the matter, and we look 





‘vain for the account of Mr, Christopher Brown, and 


the “ Free and Easy Counsellors under the Cauliflower.” 

Mr. Hindley gives no hint of the authorship in his pre- 

face, Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
(6% S. i. 316 ) 

The Enchanted Plants ; or, Fables in Verse, were written 
by Baronne de Montalica, who was born at Lausanne 
in 1751, and died in 1832, An incomplete edition of her 
works, comprising forty volumes in 12mo., was published 
at Paris in 1821-2 (cf. Dict. Univ. des Littératures, par 
G. Vapereau, pp. 1438-9, Paris, 1876) 

WILi1aM Puarr. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Roman Breviary. Translated by John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
For this publication of the Roman Breviary in English, 
and in good sterling English, Lord Bute deserves well of 
his English-speaking fellow-countrymen. For the first 
time in their lives and in the lifetime of the Church in 
England, the opportunity is offered them of knowing 
what the Book of Common Prayer of the Western 
Church—the Choir Book as distinct from the Altar 
Book—really is. Englishmen are now placed in the same 
position with respect to the Breviary of Rome that the 
French were when Thierry published, at Paris in 
1688, his Roman Breviary in four volumes or parts, viz., 
Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn—a system fol- 
lowed in France almost invariably after the time and 
book of CarJinal Noailles. Lord Bute, according to the 
Anglican custom of Sarum, divides his book into two 
parts, Winter and Summer, each with its Psalter, 
Propers of Season and Saint, its Commons, and Addi- 
tional Services, the whole supplemented with “ The 
Offices Peculiar to England” and “Ireland.” Scotland 
is not provided with a Peculiar Proper, no doubt for a 
well-understood reason. That may perhaps be ere long 
provided, and the 7ria juncta in uno effected. No 
English version has ever achieved, or even attempted, so 
much before. Divine Offices (a mixture of Breviary 
and Missal), Day Hours, Vesper Books, Psalters, Holy 
Weeks, Christmas Services, are all beside the mark— 
parts, not wholes—stones of Sion, not the Temple in its 
oneness and beauty. The only English book that occurs 
to us at the moment as at all a parallel to Lord Bute’s 
translation is the Breviary compiled and translated by 
the learned and pious sisters of St. Margaret’s Home, 
East Grinstead, for the use of themselves and their 
House. But that, admirably adapted as it was to its pur- 
pose at the time of its compilation, is too widely sepa- 
rated from Lord Bute’s to be other than a distant 
parallel. A large tract—shall we say of debateable 
land ?—lies between them, the one being intended for an 
English house, the other for the Roman-English world. 
The same holds good with regard to the beautiful frag- 
ment—alas! still a fragment in print—of a version 
made, many a year ago, for the gratification of English 
Churchmen. It, like that of the sisters of East Grinstead, 
is rooted and grounded, both in Psalter and other Scrip- 
ture, on the accredited English Church versions of Holy 
Writ, and therefore stands in contrast with, rather than 
as bearing a resemblance to, the version of Lord Bute, 
which is made anew loyally, but rhythmically, from the 
Vulgate. And with great judgment Lord Bute’s version 
is formed. Its execution, in this respect, is an important 
feature in the book. Between the wall of Authority on 
the one hand, and the open ground of taste and judg- 
ment on the other, it moves onward with a stately march 
that becomes its straightforward purpose. This is no 
place for minutely criticizing, if criticism were needed. 
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It is enough to eay, that whoever wishes to know what 
the old service of Sarnm, York, and Hereford was like, 
in quire, as distinguished from that of the altar, will find 
its likeness here. Identical in all points the services of 
Rome and Old England are not, but they are sufficiently 
alike to satisfy the curiosity and inform the mind. 


Michelangelo, Lionardo da Vinci, and Raphael. By 
Charles Clément, Translated by Louisa Corkran. 
With Illustrations, (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

The Great Artists.—Leonardo da Vinci. By Jean Paul 
Richter, Ph.D. With Illustrations. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Ir was well said lately by Julian Klaczko, in one of his 

very interesting “ Causeries Florentines” in the Revue des 

Deux Mondes, that Michael Angelo created for himself 

an empire, of which he was the emperor. For such, in 

truth, is the best mode in which we cen represent to our- 
selves the position of that Titanic genius, whose work in 
the Sixtine Chapel draws forth the awe-struck admiration 
of generation after generation of pilgrims to the Eternal 
City. It is not difficult to see that of the great triad 
whose praises he sings, Michael Angelo is M. Clément’s 
favourite, Dr. Richter, on the other hand, undisturbed 
by the conflicting emotions roused by the contem- 
poraneous treatment of such an immortal triad, writes 
of Leonardo in terms of the loftiest praise. We must 
confess, for ourselves, to being most attracted by that 
mystic perfume of the ‘‘sacred Umbrian land” which 
never quite left Raphael. The question is perhaps rather 
one of deciding between the relative claims of majesty 
and grace, and will always be settled differently by 
different minds. It is all the better for lovers of art that 
they should have varying judgments set before them by 
two such accomplished critics as Charles Clément and 

Dr. Richter. Both authors have been fortunate in their 

translators, a circumstance of no small importance to the 

comfort of English readers. We think Dr. Richter far 
too decided in his statement that a “rooted dislike” to 

Leonardo was cherished by Michael Angelo. And the 

story from the anonymous biographer by which he sup- 

ports this theory, at p. 75, seems to us quite unworthy of 
serious belief. M. Clément evidently does not share in 
any such view. We can only regret our inability to 
extract any of the passages we had marked in both 
volumes. But, as Leonardo himself perhaps sang,— 
“Who cannot do as he desires, must do 
What lies within his power.” 

And it does lie within our power to commend heartily 

to the art-loving public both Charles Clément’s vivid 

story of the three great masters and Dr. Richter’s care- 

ful analysis of the life and works of the author of the 

Cenacolo. 


A Study of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles Swin 
burne. (Chatto & Windus). 
Mr, Swinpurne’s Study of Shakespeare exhibits in num- 
berless instances the highest critical faculty. It is one 
of the most suggestive and readable books in this branch 
of literature issued for a long time. It has the high 
merit of being usually in the right where the question 
is of differences of opinion, the higher merit of being 
able to expound the right and carry conviction, and the 
highest merit of being based wholly on poetic intuition 
or perception as opposed to mechanical analysis. No 
one who takes up this book will throw it down again 
unread or half read; it is too full of piercing insight, 
choice illustration, amusing invective, and small sweet 
resting nooks of the most perfect style. But, taken asa 
whole, the style is less finished and elegant than that of 
the Essays and Studies, and but little, if any, less faulty 
than that of the Note on Charlotte Bronté and Under the 
Microscope. Thus we are frequently annoyed by the 
negligent building up of page-long sentences, the em- 





ployment of unnecessary adjectives, and a quite 
frowardness of personal attack. We cannot 
aimire such passages of appreciation as that 
Bastard in King John, that on Cleopatra, of 
Iago. We feel it to be nearly, if not quite, o 
Shakespeare had something to do with Arden 
sham and nothing to do with A Yorkshire 7; e 
the keen examination of the former would have be 
still more acceptable thing had it not been sum 

in a sentence of twenty-three lines not free 
scurity. The division of Shakspeare’s work into 
periods, lyric and fantastic, comic and hist 
tragic and romantic, is a true conception 
planned and worked out; and, only subject ¢ 
deductions as we have been making, the book isa ream 
of critical insight and wide-reaching knowledge, 
ready to hand at the right moment. It is the 
Shakspearian book on Shakespeare which hag} 
lished for s great while. 

A Hixyt to Lovers or InpEx-mMAKING.—T 
me that there are come enthusiastic genealogists 
would enjoy the labour of compiling an index of 
and places in a book of any merit. I have just 
a book of some seventy pages, and should highly 
ciate the co-operation of an amateur who has 
leisure, patience, and good-nature, to undert 
index of a family history. Trw. 

Tue May number of the Zaw Magazine and 
will contain an article by Sir Travers Twiss on M 
Law in Cyprus, in which much new light will be 
on the administration of the island under the B 
Lusignan and the Venetian Republic. 


An 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written ther 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicati 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. G. T. E.—The two kings of Brentford ar 
characters in Buckingham's farce of The Rehearsal, 
haps intended for Charles II. and James, Duke of 
afterwards James II., or for Boabdelin and Abdalla, 
two contending kings of Granada. See Adams's 
tionary of English Literature, : 

R. A. B. A. (Hull).—Many thanks, but entirely 
ef our line. . 

F. (Colossus of Rhodes).—See Pliny, Strabo, and B 
bius. , 
S. M. (Eastbourne).—Humphrey Prideaux, Dae 
Norwich, was born in 1648, and died Nov. 1, 1724 

Jonux Tartor.—Dr. Busby was born at 
Northamptonshire, 

W. O. asks in what book he may find The’ 
Story, by Coller. 

J, Cuntrs.—Charles IT. 
knighted the loin of beef. 

A. Braze.try.—Nicholas Ponce, born 1746, died 

Erratum.—“ Wordsworth’s Prelude” (ante, > 
for “ Pisselen” read Pisselew. 

NOTICE. ne 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisemen®® 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not primity 
to this rule we can make no exception, ; 


is said to have spe 








